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DUBS! 

More than twenty years ago Professor 
Dewey outlined before the supporters 
of his experimental school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago his conception of the 
school as a community. Children, he 
said, should be engaged in occupations. 
They should have definite concrete 
ends in view and the knowledge which 
they seek should be desired as means to 
these ends. Less emphasis should be 
placed upon the acquirement of knowl- 
edge for its own sake or for some ulti- 
mate use. Children should be _per- 
mitted to live, not merely prepare for 
life. 

In spite of the fact that this doctrine 
is evidently both common sense and 
good psychology, few words recur of- 
‘tener in current discussions of educa- 
tional problems than knowledge and 
preparation. The teacher is to impart 
knowledge. The pupils are to acquire 
knowledge of this and knowledge of 
that. And through this knowledge 
they are to become prepared for the 
duties and privileges of the future. 

If by ‘“‘knowledge”’ were meant the 
fruits of genuine experience had in 
meeting situations similar to those to 
come, there would be less to say in 


protest. But it is book knowledge of 
adult life that is commonly meant. 
Children are to master the arts of 
mature life not by sharing it but by 
memorizing more or less abstract con- 
clusions drawn from it, by acquiring 
verbal information. 

Miss Harris’s plan for teaching civics 
in the first six grades is sufficiently 
startling in contrast to bring out the 
point. She would guide the children 
in meeting effectively all daily demands 
for social codperation. The pupils would 
become civically minded by interpret- 
ing all of their actual civic relations 
and would build up civic ideals and 
habits by the constant practice of 
citizenship. In a word, they would 
gain the power to solve the problems to 
come by intelligent, whole-hearted ef- 
forts to solve the problems they face 
now. This is precisely the point of 
view so admirably presented by Miss 
Cheney in the series of articles on the 
Lawrence Plan now completing in this 
JOURNAL. 

Vivid, vital experience properly inter- 
preted leads to control. There is no 
guess work about it. The results show 
in the life of the learner. The teacher 
is not compelled to take refuge in the 
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vague hope that some day when need 
arises her well-meant instruction will 
function. It functions now and it will 
therefore function then. But formal 
knowledge acquired merely in prepara- 
tion for situations which the pupil in 
the nature of the case can but dimly if 
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at all foresee is relatively ineffective. 
Educators in our time ought to be keen 
enough to guard their discussions of 
“knowledge”’ and ‘‘preparation’’ more 
carefully than they do. Our practice 
would become more and more dynamic 
in consequence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF IDEALS UPON SUCCESS IN SCHOOL ' 


Stuart A. CowurtTIs 


Director of Instruction, Teacher Training, and Research, Detroit, Michigan 


Every teacher worthy of the name 
wills to each individual in his charge the 
maximum of benefit from his efforts. 
However, if the teacher is willing to 
face the facts, honestly and squarely, 
he knows that the actual results of his 
teaching fall far short of such a goal. 

This conference is itself proof that 
there are many who are searching for 
means of improving instruction, many 
who welcome any suggestion that prom- 
ises to lead to better methods of 
teaching. 

A specific illustration may serve to 
bring the basic problem of method 
before you. Consider for a moment 
the work of the first grade beginning 
class in reading. In Detroit the goal 
is clearly defined in terms of the 
vocabulary to be acquired by the end 
of the first semester, and we have a 
reliable test with which to measure how 
completely the goal is attained. More- 
over the situation is fairly simple; there 
are few complicating factors. Prac- 
tically all the children start with no 
knowledge of reading, and the develop- 
ment of reading ability is admittedly 


14 paper read before the National Conference on Educational Method at Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1923. 


the most important business of first 
grade teaching. The value of reading 
has been recognized for many years, 
and great efforts have been made to 
teach it well. 

If, now, at the end of the first 
semester we measure the ability actu- 
ally developed, we get a most astonish- 
ing result. For although some children 
have learned to read so well that they 
are able to make a score of thirty-six 
words in the test used, other children 
do not know more than one or two 
words under test conditions. Out of 
4108 B Ist children tested at the end of 
the semester in January, fourteen chil- 
dren per hundred made a score of from 
zero to three words, eighteen per cent 
made a score of four to seven words, 
twenty per cent a score of eight to 
eleven words, sixteen per cent twelve to 
fifteen words, eleven per cent sixteen 
to nineteen words, eight per cent twenty 
to twenty-three words, six per cent 
twenty-four to twenty-seven words, 
while seven per cent made scores from 
twenty-eight to forty words. The 
average score of the entire group of 
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four thousand children was 11.6 words, 
but four per cent of the children made 
a score three times as large while, on 
the other hand, the score of fourteen 
per cent of the children was less than 
one-third as large. 

When such conditions were first 
revealed by standard tests there was a 
great furore. Many people jumped to 
the conclusion that teachers were not 
doing their duty and that such condi- 
tions could immediately be remedied. 
Today we know as a result of many 
investigations that education is not 
such a simple affair as most people 
suppose. Children have proved to be 
like the proverbial horse that could be 
led to the water but could not be made 
todrink. Today we understand clearly 
that such figures as I have quoted 
represent very much better teaching 
than prevailed twenty years ago, and 
that further improvements can be made 
only by a careful study of the factors 
which condition the educational proc- 
ess. When we have thorough-going 
scientific knowledge of child nature 
and of the laws of learning, it will be 
possible to devise still better methods 
of teaching, not before. 

Consequently, all over the country 
teachers are experimenting with any 
device or method which gives promise 
of contributing to our understanding or 
control. For instance, measurement 
of intelligence yields valuable informa- 
tion about the children. We know 
that they differ in their inborn capaci- 
ties; that, other things being equal, the 
child who makes a high score in an 
intelligence test is much more likely 
to get along well in school than one who 
makes a low score. 


In Detroit, we measure the intelli- 
gence of all our first-grade children, 
and so are able to prove that intel- 
ligence is one factor determining suc- 
cess. Thus, the upper twenty per 
cent of the B 1st children made a 
score of 17.0 in the reading test, the 
middle sixty per cent a score of 12.1, 
while the lowest twenty per cent made 
a score of only 7.0. It is thus perfectly 
clear, is it not, that a teacher given a 
class of the less intelligent children 
cannot reasonably be expected to ac- 
complish in a given time the same 
results that a teacher of equal ability 
can secure from a class of brighter 
children. 

The determinists, however, will get 
scant comfort from such results, and 
Professor Bagley will have much cause 
for glee if instead of dealing with 
general tendencies we study individual 
children. We call our three groups of 
children, based on intelligence scores, 
the X, Y, Z groups, X being the most 
and Z the least intelligent. Although 
the X group on the average does so 
much better than the Z group, a study 
of the individual scores reveals the 
fact that many of the X pupils fail 
miserably while some of the Z pupils 
succeed splendidly. One child in nine 
in the X group falls below the average 
of the Z group, while one child in 
eleven in the Z group exceeds the 
average score of the X group. If we 
match, score for score, every child in 
the bright group with a child in the 
dull group, we find that slightly more 
than fifty per cent of the children in 
the two groups made identical scores. 
Therefore native intelligence, while a 
factor, is not the only factor nor is it 
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probable that it is the only important 
factor except in extreme cases. This 
does not mean that intelligence tests 
are of no value, nor that the intelligence 
factor can be neglected. On the con- 
trary, since the educational problem is 
so complex, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the teacher secure every 
bit of information possible. Proper 
use of intelligence scores by teachers 
will materially improve instruction. 

The point to which I wish to direct 
your attention can be made more plain 
by a slightly different use of these same 
data. If twenty-five per cent of the 
X group can make a score of 25.3 words, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that a 
study of the reasons why the remaining 
seventy-five per cent of these gifted 
children failed to do so might enable 
us to prevent that failure? Similarly, 
since twenty-five per cent of the less 
intelligent children made a score of 11.2, 
is it too much to hope with Professor 
Bagley that a knowledge of how such 
progress was achieved would enable 
us to help the rest of these handicapped 
children to achieve a similar success? 
One thing is certain, seventy-five per 
cent of the children are today benefiting 
less completely than they might if the 
factors conditioning learning were 
known and under control. 

An analysis of the total situation 
from this point of view reveals five 
major classes of factors which a teacher 
should consider. They are the physi- 
cal, the mental, the emotional, the 
educational, and the social factors. 


The mental or intelligence factor has 
already been discussed. All of the 
others but one I can dismiss with a 
few brief remarks. 
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We know in a general way that suc- 
cess in school work is related to physical 
condition and development. Children 
who make more than a grade a year 
are correspondingly taller and heavier 
than those who make slower progress. 
We have some evidence that feeding 
and other forms of care of physical 
condition result in greater ability to 
profit by school work. As yet, how- 
ever, we have neither the knowledge 
of the proper procedure nor adequate 
facilities to give to each child the 
treatment he needs to render him 
physically fit to make the most of his 
educational opportunities. 

The educational factors can also 
be dismissed at once. It goes almost 
without saying that it is difficult to 
build well on poor foundations. For 
success the child should work each day 
at what is for him the next step in his 
development, unhampered by age or 
grade standards and conventions. For- 
tunately we have today in educational 
tests a means of rapidly and effectively 
determining the degrees of development 
reached and are able to plan our 
teaching programs much more intel- 
ligently than formerly. 

The emotional elements of a child’s 
make-up, however, have been almost 
wholly neglected. We have as yet 
no way of taking an inventory of his 
emotional nature and no idea of what 
we ought to do with the information, 
if we had it. On the other hand, the 
psychologists assure us that these same 
emotional traits and characteristics are 
of vital importance; that the power of 
the various drives which determine 
behavior comes from the emotions 
aroused by the stimuli which touched 

















them off; that all meaning and value 
are derived from feelings and emotions. 
Under the circumstances it is extremely 
probable that this field would yield 
big dividends in return for an invest- 
ment of careful investigation. 

The social factors would appear to 
be of even greater importance in deter- 
mining success in school work. The 
home, the church, the street, and all 
the other out-of-school activities supply 
not only a fund of basic experiences 
which determines the apperceptive 
process of the child in school, but also 
the pattern of attitudes and ideals 
which control and direct the child’s 
behavior. Most children come to school 
with many attitudes and ideals already 
determined by their social environment 
and training. A number of significant 
questions suggest themselves. 

1. What is the influence of such 
attitudes and ideals upon success in 
school ? 

2. How far is the development of 
essential attitudes and ideals condi- 
tioned by the emotional nature of the 
child? 

3. Is it possible, deliberately and 
rationally, to develop attitudes and 
ideals? If yes, what would be the 
effect of such control upon school 
work? 

In order to secure objective data 
with which to answer these questions, 
the research department of Detroit 
Teachers College recently attempted a 
survey of the emotional organization 
and behavior of the children in a num- 
ber of classes in one of our experimental 
schools. The results are too crude 
to be more than suggestive, but I shall 
present them in the hope that others 
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may be stimulated to give some atten- 
tion to this difficult problem. For it 
will take much coéperative effort to 
solve it. 

We began at the close of last semester 
by securing from the teachers a rank 
order estimate of the success of the 
various individuals in the classes. That 
is, for any one class the teacher was 
asked to put first in the list the name 
of the pupil who was judged to have 
made the largest or best growth during 
the semester, the second best growth 
second, and so on, putting last the 
pupil that had made the least improve- 
ment during the semester. We also 
secured records of school marks, scores 
in intelligence and educational tests, 
and much other data of the same sort. 
Finally, some weeks later we _ sub- 
mitted a special rating blank dealing 
with behavior in emotional situations 
on which we asked the teachers to rate 
the pupils. For instance, one section 
dealt with “behavior in situations 
judged to involve personal discomfort”’ 
and for each child the teacher was 
asked to check the sentence which best 
described the child. 

I. Stoically endures discomfort, mak- 
ing no direct response. 

2. Becomes slightly irritated, dis- 
tressed, peaved, etc. 

3. Gives expression vigorously and 
freely to some emotional reaction only; 
that is, complains, cries, frets, etc. 

4. Tries to keep emotions under 
control and, when possible, to do 
something to remedy conditions. 

5. Controls emotions well and takes 
intelligent action. 

These responses vary from unrespon- 
siveness to excellent control on a scale 
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of 1-5, the highest mark in each case 
indicating the greatest control. Ap- 
propriate paragraphs were written for 
many situations often giving rise to 
emotional disturbance. Those which 
proved most significant were situations 
involving discomfort, difficulty, nov- 
elty, recognition, and generalization. 

Perhaps the best way to make clear 
the information secured is to read the 
resulting description of the first and 
last child in a certain eighth grade 
class. 

Helen, who heads the list, is 155 
months old and made the highest 
intelligence score in the class. She is 
second in rank, if due allowance is made 
for age. In comparison with the other 
members of the class, Helen is judged 
by the teacher to have great resources 
of power and endurance. She is able 
to, and on occasion does, exert great 
effort over relatively long periods. She 
releases energy easily and exhibits great 
force and strength. She shows signs of 
emotions and feelings appropriate in 
kind and degrees to the various situa- 
tions which arise. Her dominant emo- 
tional state is happiness and her 
dominant attitude toward others is 
loyal friendliness. In situations in- 
volving danger or discomfort she con- 
trols her emotions well and_ takes 
intelligent action. When facing a diff- 
culty in the course of making a plan, or 
in carrying it out, she is very persistent. 
She keeps her emotions under control 
and makes intelligent efforts to solve 
the difficulty. She accepts eagerly sit- 
uations involving novel or exciting 
experiences and makes marked emo- 
tional responses, expressed mainly in 
intelligent action to make the most of 
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opportunities. She is very appreciative 
of recognition by others when it is 
bestowed upon her, but is not upset by 
it. She takes intelligent action to get 
the greatest benefit from situations, 
whether they involve success or failure. 
She rejoices in the success of others 
and sympathizes with them in their 
failures. She is unhappy unless in the 
company of others and tries to make 
friends with everyone. She has an 
intelligent appreciation of the property 
of others and knows her own rights and 
needs. She puts forth her best efforts 
when her interest and natural curiosity 
are aroused, and most of her work is 
carried forward on the play level. 
She makes generalization largely in 
terms of her individual development. 
She prefers some form of personal, 
thoughtful, appreciative relaxation, as 
reading. She has made normal prog- 
ress through school and was given the 
highest mark (1) on her report card. 
In other words, Helen is ‘‘some’’ girl 
and is easily acknowledged by her 
classmates to be one of the best in the 
room. 

Samuel, on the other hand, is only 
134 months old and made a score of 
but 48 in the intelligence test. His 
coefficient of brightness is the lowest in 
the class. In comparison with the 
other members he makes only momen- 
tary spasmodic efforts, exerts force 
weakly, and soon gives evidence of 
fatigue and exhaustion. His emotions 
and feelings are easily stirred and all 
his activities are plainly accompanied 
by emotional reactions. He tries to 
“get in the limelight” all the time, but 
on the whole his dominant attitude 
toward others is friendly. Where 
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danger threatens he becomes greatly 
excited and upset, gives evidence of 
hysterics, panic, etc. He endures dis- 
comfort stoically, making no direct 
response. Confronted with a difficulty 
in planning or action, he tends to persist 
and control his emotions. If a situa- 
tion promises novel or exciting ex- 
periences, he gives evidence of distaste, 
fear, etc., and does all he can to avoid 
them. He appreciates recognition by 
others, but is affected emotionally by 
it to such an extent that his emotions 
interfere with intelligent action. He 
neither avoids advances from others 
nor makes advances to others. He has 
a strong desire for ownership and 
acquisition of property, but has some 
recognition of the rights of others to 
own property also. His best efforts are 
called out by fear of punishment from 
teacher or parents and he makes gener- 
alizations only in terms of specific 
habits. He enjoys winning the atten- 
tion or applause of others by showing 
off before them. 

Does anyone imagine that it is as 
easy to teach Samuel as Helen? 

In this class there were forty-four 
children. If we divide them into four 
groups in order of growth, we find that 
in the highest quarter undesirable per- 
sonal traits are mentioned but twice, in 
the second quarter six times, in the 
third quarter eight times, and in the 
poorest quarter thirteen times. That 
is, the teacher says that the children 
who are not succeeding are sly, tricky, 
irritable, cross, unfriendly, etc. If we 
tabulate the significant results by add- 
ing the scores given for each trait, the 
total score of the upper quarter is 245, 
of the second quarter 194, of the third 
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quarter 182 and of the fourth quarter 
153. In other words, the children who 
are not succeeding have more undesir- 
able emotional traits and have less 
control over their emotions than those 
who have made a marked success of 
their school work. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the ranking by the teacher in the main 
corresponds rather closely with the 
ranking by intelligence scores alone. 
Out of the forty-four cases there are but 
fifteen who would not be placed in the 
right quarter of the class if classified on ~ 
intelligence scores alone. This means, 
of course, that good emotional condi- 
tions are in general correlated with good 
mental and good physical conditions. 
Nevertheless, one is tempted to wonder 
what the effect on one of the handi- 
capped children would be if he could 
be inspired to adopt right ideals of 
behavior and to develop self-control. 

In one of the classes the pupil who 
heads the list as making the greatest 
growth during the semester is a boy 
who has recently been twice double 
promoted by a wise principal regardless 
of his achievement because he was so 
much over-age and so hopeless in the 
grade where he was. He has begun to 
“find” himself, however. His intel- 
ligence score is very low. He has not 
energy and gives up easily. He is 
irritable and arrogant. His scores in 
the emotional survey run 4, 2, 2, 2, I, 
4, I, 4, I, 2, instead of 5, 5, 5, ‘etc., 
and he was barely passed at the end of 
the semester. But something is hap- 
pening in that boy. He is mastering 
himself and getting a vision of what he 
might become. What will he be like 
five years from now if he keeps on? 
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Will his intelligence rise? Will his 
emotional nature change? I wonder. 


The miracle happens occasionally; not 
often, but occasionally nevertheless. 
May not careful measurement of the 
influence of ideals upon a child’s devel- 
opment be worth while? It will take 
much time and patience and many, 
many workers. But how easy it would 
be to make an emotional survey of our 
classes, and then to concentrate on a 
few outstanding cases until we find 
out whether nurture has any power to 
modify nature, or whether the stage is 
set once for all by a deterministic 
fate. 

Occupying a position near the center 
(21st) of the 8 B class of forty-four 
mentioned above is an individual whose 
intelligence score would place him near 
the top. He has plenty of energy and 
vitality. The teacher calls him “‘ bossy’”’ 
and his scores in the emotional survey 
oe a a oe oe ee 
progress through school has been but 
eighty-seven per cent of normal. It 
would seem that all that is needed to 
send him to the top of the class are 
proper ideals. But, many say, children 
cannot form ideals. The answer is, 
‘““Some children do, why not all?” 
Helen wrote for us ‘‘My Ideal of 
Success.’’ She said: 

“One way to gain success is to be 
self-controlled. If you are constantly 
fooling and talking, you can’t get your 
mind on your work. Never try to 
domineer. If you are the head of a 
group and can’t have things the way 
you want them, don’t sit back and 
pout. In this case I should practice 
what I preach because I have a habit of 
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pouting which I am endeavoring hard 
to break.”’ 

How many other boys and girls who 
are handicapped by strong emotional 
tendencies in the wrong direction might 
be saved to themselves and to society, 
if more teachers believed in measure- 
ment and in the importance of 
method. 

We know today with perfect clearness 
and certainty that subject matter deter- 
mines primary results in knowledge, 
skills, and habits only.!. One cannot 
learn about the customs of the Chinese 
by studying the American Indian, nor 
can one acquire skill in addition by 
practicing exercises on the piano. 
Knowledge and skill are specific, and 
control of specific bonds can be acquired 
only by the exercise of those same spe- 
cific bonds. ; 

On the other hand, the concomitant 
learnings of attitude and ideals are 
determined by methods of teaching. 
The same subject matter, presented in 
opposite ways to individuals of a given 
type, will produce opposite effects. 
The teaching method used should be 
adapted to the effect it is desired to 
produce. As Professor Kilpatrick has 
pointed out, a child learning a teacher- 
selected poem in order to escape a 
flogging will ordinarily have an attitude 
toward poetry in general very different 
from that of a similar child learning 
the same poem of his own initiative and 
because of his own appreciation of its 
content or form: 

To make education efficient, there- 
fore, we must first of all adopt the right 
outcome from our teaching effort as our 
goal. As our analyses of the educa- 


tI am indebted to Miss Clara Beverly, Supervisor of English, Detroit Public Schools, for this and the following generalization. 
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tional process multiply, it becomes 
daily clearer that the only outcome 
worthy of serious consideration is that 
mystic complex of emotions, intel- 
ligence, and behavior which we term 
personality. The essential element of 
personality is self-directed control. We 
must teach by those methods, therefore, 
which will yield a maximum of growth 
in reasoned control of behavior, the 
method that will best develop attitudes 
and ideals. For this reason those of us 
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who value method above subject mat- 
ter, children above results in terms of 
knowledge or skill, like to define educa- 
tion as the process of helping children 
to help themselves (1) form ever more 
worthy purposes, (2) achieve their 
purposes ever more efficiently. 

That is why we emphasize learning 
by self-directed purposeful activity and 
are content to let results in terms of 
knowledge and skill take care of them- 
selves. 


TEACHING LEVELS, TEACHING TECHNIQUE, AND 
THE PROJECT —I' 


G. M. WILSON 


School of Education, Boston University 


To any competent observer of teach- 
ing it is obvious that there are various 
levels of proficiency in teaching. In 
grading from poorest to best, a keen 
analyst may be able to designate a 
dozen or more clearly distinguishable 
levels, but for purposes of the present 
discussion four levels will be sufficient, 
and these I propose to designate by in- 
dicating the chief center of interest. 


TEACHING LEVELS 


1. Textbook as center. The poorest 
teacher of this type conducts the reci- 
tation with her book open after direct- 
ing that pupils close their books. She 
scans the pages, formulates questions, 
and expects answers in terms of what 
the book says. I remember a beginning 
teacher who thus conducted a seventh- 


grade recitation on the infinitive. I 
remember a teacher with ten years of 
experience who thus conducted a fourth- 
grade recitation on soil erosion. There 
was no objective thinking. It is doubt- 
ful if there was any real thinking. It 
was mere memory work with many an 
attempt by pupils to glance at an open 
book under the desk. 

Better work than here illustrated can 
be done with the text as the center, but 
at best it is a poor type of teaching, the 
resort of the teacher who is untrained, 
unprepared, or lazy. 

2. Subject matter as center. The sub- 
ject matter outline is a good representa- 
tion of this type of teaching. It pro- 
vides for logical organization. Books 
other than the text are used. But the 
aim is still mastery of subject matter. 


1 The first half of an address delivered before the Massachusetts Association of Educational Methods (formerly the Hyannis 
Project Association), at their semi-annual meeting, Boston, December 9, 1922. The second part will follow in the May JourRNAL. 
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Sometimes the examination is empha- 
sized. Little provision is made for use 
and application. The interests or pur- 
poses of the children are not considered. 

3. Teacher as center. In this type of 
teaching the interest centers in the 
teacher. She is attractive, pleasant, 
vivacious, and normal trained. She 
uses interesting devices. She compels 
attention. She is the center of atten- 
tion. She directs the writing by beats 
and counts. She directs the oral prepa- 
ration of the spelling lesson. She uses 
flash cards for the arithmetic combina- 
tions. She dresses the Eskimo doll for 
the geography lesson on Greenland. 
She is full of life and energy from morn- 
ing till night and the pupils are kept 
busy trailing her. She has many of the 
marks of a successful teacher. She is 
still popular in the lower grades, but in 
the upper grades the pupils sometimes 
refuse to trail. 

4. Pupil as center. Rousseau pointed 
out the fallacy of subject matter as the 
center of school work. Froebel em- 
phasized motor expression and social 
participation. Dewey tried to organize 
school work into coéperative and mu- 
tually helpful living on the basis of the 
instincts and interests of the children. 
Self-activity and motivation followed, 
until today we recognize that all school 
work can be truly significant to the 
child. It can be motivated by properly 
connecting it with his present interests, 
instinctive longings, and felt needs. 
The child becomes the center. Text- 
book becomes secondary. The teacher 
is guide, co-worker, helper. But the 


vital thinking done by the child is the 
basis for judging the success of school 
work. School becomes life as well as 
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preparation for life. This is what is 
meant by motivated or purposeful 
school activity. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


The first step in the organization of a 
teaching technique is to recognize the 
different types of subject matter, each 
of which has its appropriate teaching 
technique. There are at least the fol- 
lowing types: drill material, apprecia- 
tion material, problem material. The 
technique of the review or examination 
is determined by the type of material, 
although there are some fundamental 
principles to be observed in all good 
reviews or examinations. 

To illustrate the meaning of teaching 
technique, let us go into detail on the 
technique of drill. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF DRILL 


Teachers have usually recognized 
repetition as an essential feature of 
drill technique, but they have fre- 
quently failed to recognize other equally 
essential features of drill, and they have 
often failed to confine drill methods to 
drill material. Many have tended to 
make drill the only method of the 
schoolroom. The first task, therefore, 
is to understand to what subject matter 
the drill technique should be applied. 

When to drill. The drill method is 
the proper one when automatic re- 
sponse is desired, whether automatic 
memory response or automatic physical 
response. Automatic memory response 
should be made the definite aim in a 
very limited number of cases — spell- 
ing, fundamental number facts, the 
names of the notes of the music scale, 
and a few of the really useful facts of 
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history or geography. Beyond this 
each trade or vocation may contain 
some facts which should become thor- 
oughly memorized by those working at 
the trade or vocation. 

Automatic physical ability is needed 
in phonics, in the use of the common 
tools of the shop and home, in music, in 
play, and in dressing. Speaking and 
reading should be so automatic that it 
follows the thinking without effort at 
the will of the thinker. Everyone 
should be able to use the common tools, 
to execute in music according to nat- 
ural ability, to play some games with- 
out worry over the details of technique, 
and to dress without giving thought to 
the minor details of the process. 

When not to drill. Many teachers 
make the mistake of applying drill 
methods to all types of subject matter. 
It is not the appropriate method in 
history, geography, physiology and hy- 
giene, pure or applied science, litera- 
ture, or other subjects where either re- 
flective thinking or appreciation are the 
chief objects. Even though memoriza- 
tion of some facts is desirable in history 
or science, the drill method through 
repetition is not the correct procedure; 
there is a better technique for this type 
of subject matter. Even though mem- 
ory results are wanted in literature, 
drill methods through repetition should 
be used only after the poem has been 
mastered through the technique of ap- 
preciation, and the decision to memo- 
rize should be the pupil’s free choice. 

In the past, drill has been greatly 
overdone. With the proper technique 
it is a dominant method in the lower 
grades, but its use decreases gradually 
until it almost disappears from the high 
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school and college work, except in the 
cases of tool subjects and processes. 

The Technique of Drill. The drill 
method is the most effective and the 
most economical for use on properly 
selected subject matter, and there is 
a well-recognized technique involving 
definite steps, of which the following 
are now generally accepted: 

1. Motivation. WHaving a sufficient 
motive for drill implies that the child 
knows the reason why, that he sees a 
definite use for the material and that he 
very much desires to master it. Drill 
is listless and ineffective if it is begun 
before the child sees that his progress, 
happiness, and success are conditioned 
upon automatic mastery. A simple 
game or contest may be sufficient to 
motivate the drill for small children, 
but the reasons must at all times be 
sufficient. When a pupil asks ‘‘ Why?” 
in a critical or dissatisfied manner, the 
teacher should take it as a danger sign, 
a sign that she has failed in the first 
essential step in the technique of drill 
— securing adequate motivation. The 
best motives for drill as for any kind of 
school work are those resulting from the 
vital connection of the drill results with 
the larger aims and purposes of living. 
The more vital the connections, the 
more purposeful will be the work, and 
hence the more completely motivated. 


MotrvaTeD Activity — SCORE CARD 


1. Child sees use and application.......... 20 
2. Work must be real and personal, connect- 

ing with present interests............ 20 

3. There must be a felt need............. 20 

4. There must be desire and choice........ 20 
5. There must be fundamental instinctive 

CEE OM ORT CE Te 20 

: | re 100 
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A motivation score card applicable to 
all types of teaching technique will em- 
phasize the possibility of definite tech- 
nique in securing motivation. The sug- 
gested general score card precedes. 

2. Knowing what to do. Not only 
should the child understand why he 
should accomplish a drill task, but he 
should also know exactly how to go 
about its accomplishment. He should 
be shown clearly just what he is to do. 
If the child cannot understand what he 
is to do, if there is confusion, it is an 
indication that the work is beyond the 
child or that the teacher has failed to 
sufficiently enrich the situation by ap- 
plying it to simple known tasks until 
the child has become thoroughly intelli- 
gent on the process. Teachers are fre- 
quently too prone to rush into memo- 
rization through repetition before an 
intelligent basis for the same has been 
established. It is desirable to take time 
to explain the work through concrete 
situations, and to do it over and over 
until there is no doubt that everyone in 
the class knows exactly how to proceed. 

3. Systematizing the drill. The drill 
work in an ordinary schoolroom too 
frequently shows haphazard procedure. 
There is evidence that thé teacher has 
not systematized the drill so as to make 
the work economical as well as effec- 
tive. Four requirements are usually 
recognized under the systematization of 
drill: 

(a) Including all members of the series. 

(b) Breaking the work into appropriate drill 
units. 


(c) Selecting the points that are especially 
difficult. 


(d) Keeping records of the weaknesses of each 
member of the class and excusing from drill upon 
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a particular point those who do not need it, 
unless there is a game or contest in which all may 
participate to advantage. 


These four points are almost self-ex- 
planatory. They may be illustrated 
briefly. Including all members of the 
series is well illustrated by the forty- 
five addition combinations together 
with their reverses. There are some 
teachers who have never realized just 
how many addition combinations there 
are and have worked out no systematic 
plan for using all of them in the drill 
work. However, it is not desirable to 
take up all of the forty-five combina- 
tions at once. It is much more desir- 
able to take a small group of the com- 
binations selected in keeping with the 
maturity of the chiidren, and continue 
the drill until this group has been mas- 
tered, not only as to the primary com- 
binations but, to the extent to which 
the children are capable, in the decade 
drill and in column drill. It will soon 
be found, however, that certain addi- 
tion combinations are much more diffi- 
cult than others, — such combinations, 
for instance, as 9 plus 8, 9 plus 6, 8 plus 
7, 7 plus 6, 8 plus 5, etc. The drill 
should be so arranged from the begin- 
ning as to put the emphasis upon the 
more difficult combinations. Finally 
the teacher (or each pupil for himself) 
should keep a record of the combina- 
tions missed by the different pupils. 
She should give each pupil more drill 
upon the combinations which are diffi- 
cult for him, and should not waste the 
time of a pupil in drilling upon facts 
which have already become automatic. 
Drill that is thus systematized will not 
only be effective, but will be carried 
forward much more economically. 




















4. Observing the laws of memory. 
Since the purpose of drill is to fix in the 
mind or in the nervous system and the 
muscles the automatic response which 
is necessary, and, since repetition is the 
chief method relied upon, the teacher 
should keep in mind other fundamental 
helps. These helps are either definite 
laws of memory or are directly derived 
from such laws. The following should 
be observed: 

(a) Repetition is effective in proportion to in- 
terest and attention. 

(b) Variety in procedure helps in holding the 
interest and attention. 

(c) There is a limit to the time during which 
drill can be carried forward profitably. The 


general rule is that drill should cease before 
interest and attention begin to wane. 


(d) Secure accuracy and correctness in all re- 
sponses, thus avoiding wrong bonds which must 
later be broken. 


(e) At intervals which may be gradually length- 
ened, arrange for recall and use, in order to check 
up any lapse of memory, until by all tests there 
is assurance of permanency. 


These five rules of memory work are 
sufficiently explanatory. They are re- 
enforced by numerous experiments and 
are given with entire confidence. Repe- 
tition without interest and attention is 
almost worthless. Variety is helpful in 
securing and holding the attention and 
it is uneconomical to carry the drill 
beyond the limits of the interest-span 
of pupils. Every precaution should be 
taken to keep the child from forming 
the wrong habits. In the matter of 
number combinations, for instance, the 
combinations with answers should be 
constantly before the child for refer- 
ence, as in this way he will be kept from 
counting or guessing or getting the 
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wrong answer. It is not only necessary 
to secure perfect memory response once, 
but it is necessary to return in order to 
check up and make good any later lapse 
of memory. 

5. Application. The final step in 
drill is adequate use or application. 
Such application should be abundant 
and arranged under pleasurable and 
satisfying conditions. In this way the 
original desire for the drill and the 
reasons for the same are justified. If 
the material is really sufficiently worth 
while to justify automatic memoriza- 
tion then there should be enough op- 
portunities for application to thor- 
oughly satisfy the child and at the same 
time insure that he has really mastered 
and understood. 

When the drill method is applied ac- 
cording to the above technique and not 
wrongly applied, as so frequently hap- 
pens at the present time, there will be 
less and less objection to drill work in 
the schools. It is an effective method, 
when applied to the appropriate sub- 
ject matter. 

I have dwelt upon the technique of 
drill in order to show that there is a 
definite drill technique, an acceptable 
technique, and one which lends itself to 
thorough motivation. There are those 
who would apparently have us think 
that there has not as yet been worked 
out an adequate technique for drill or 
appreciation and that we should wait 
upon their oracular pronouncements. I 
want to go a step further; I want to 
show that, in addition to a technique of 
drill which can be fully motivated and 
therefore is consistent with the highest 
teaching level, there is a technique for 
the motivation of drill. One of my 
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classes, after working over the details of 
motivation of writing, spelling, manual 
training, arithmetic, and _ reading, 
agreed upon the following principles for 
the motivation of drill. These are in 
harmony with the general points of the 
motivation score card, but are more 
specific in their application to drill 
material. 


(a) The usefulness of the material must be ap- 
parent to the children at all times. This is the 
first essential of interest. 

(b) Start with situations calling for applica- 
tion, and keep such situations constantly on hand. 

(c) Let the child see his own needs, keep note of 
them, and have a definite plan for meeting them. 

(d) Competition in almost any form is a good 
means of motivation, but it is better if a pupil 
competes with his own record or the privilege of 
performing a class or school service. 

(e) Games add interest and motive, and they 
afford a good means of combining application and 
competition. 

(f) Fixing reasonable standards and providing 
for exemption of those meeting the standards 
furnishes a good means of motivation and is in 
line with good psychology. 

(g) The highest satisfaction comes from doing 
things worth while in themselves, as reading to 
the blind or sick, writing the letter well enough 
to have it mailed, etc. 


I insist, therefore, that drill material 
has a well recognized technique, that 
motivation is the first step in drill tech- 
nique, that we already recognize defi- 
nite methods of motivation of drill 
material, and that the use of the drill 
technique in teaching is possible on the 
highest teaching level. 


OTHER TECHNIQUES 


Appreciation material has an equally 
definite — although quite different — 
technique, the first step of which is 
adequate motivation. The methods of 
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motivation are different, but equally 
definite. The same is true of problem 
material. The problem technique is 
better known and the means of motiva- 
tion are better known. Motivation, or 
making the work purposeful, is the first 
essential step. While the teacher may 
guide and help in the selection of a 
problem, yet the problem must be 
really and truly the pupil’s own before 
work begins. There must be a felt 
need. The marks of a good problem are 
well summarized in a problem score 
card prepared in coéperation with one 
of my classes in education. 


PROBLEM SCORE CARD 


1. It must involve purposeful thinking 
(leading to decision and judgment)... 20 
2. There must be a felt need........... 10 


3. It should be clear and definite, in the 
words of the class, preferably: originat- 


BUNS WITH TNE CABS ooo. 65 aes 5 since 5 espe 10 
4. It must be real and personal, connecting 
with present interests............... 10 
5. It must have instinctive appeals........ 10 
6. It must be broad in scope............. 20 
7. It should call for doing or at least be in 
the form of a question...... ae eee 20 
(ae 100 


(Problems, to qualify, must score 80 or above.) 


An examination of this score card 
shows a total of forty points (items 2, 3, 
4 and 5) that relate chiefly to motiva- 
tion. These items properly attended to 
insure that the problem will be thor- 
oughly motivated, thoroughly tied up 
with the pupils’ interests, instincts, and 
needs, thoroughly purposive. 

The extent to which a good problem 
depends upon motivation will become 
more apparent if the problem score card 
given above is compared with the mo- 
tivation score card previously given. 
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This review of levels of teaching and 
techniques of teaching makes it evident 
that several propositions are clearly de- 
fined in the writer’s mind. These may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. There are at least four clearly distinguish- 
able levels of teaching, in which can be recog- 
nized as the center, respectively, textbook, sub- 
ject matter, teacher, pupil. 

2. Teaching on the highest level is fully related 
to and organized about the experiences, interests, 
motives, and purposes of the child. If the 
teacher is sufficiently skilled all school work may 
be motivated or made purposeful for the child. 
There is still a place for textbook, scientific sub- 
ject matter, and teacher, but the child is the 
prime consideration. 

3. Teaching on the highest level is possible 
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with all types of subject matter — drill, appre- 
ciation, or problem. 

4. Motivation and purposeful activity are syn- 
onymous terms. Anyone who is in doubt on this 
point may profitably read Chapters II and III of 
the Motivation of School Work, and then read Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s article on the Project Method, 
Teachers College Record, September, 1918. The 
agreement ceases, however, when Dr. Kilpatrick 
begins to use the term “project,” as I will show. 

5. While the writer believes that all school 
work can be placed on the highest teaching level, 
1. é., that it can be motivated or purposeful, he 
considers very unfortunate the attempt to make 
projects the one and only school exercise, since 
projects are a minor detail of method not ap- 
plicable to all school work. 


(To be continued.) 


CRITERIA OF SUCCESS IN PROJECT TEACHING’ 


JAMEs F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Healthy development of the project 
idea in education depends in large 
measure upon the standards of success 
which are applied. Teachers, super- 
visors, and scientific students of method 
are all vitally concerned with them and 
should give serious and persistent at- 
tention to their formulation. Without 
adequate standards we shall undoubt- 
edly witness flashy imitation passing as 
the real thing, vagaries freely indulged, 
reaction, and consequent delay in the 
evolution of a sound and adequate 
philosophy of method. 

Attempts at the formulation of crite- 
ria have already been made, as the 
notes at the end of this article indicate. 
The writer ventures to offer a some- 
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wheat different analysis, conscious of 
indebtedness to others and of the exist- 
ence of further possibilities. What we 
need is a treatment at once true and 
comprehensive but not too esoteric 
for the rank and file of the workers. 


THE NATURE OF THE EXPERIENCE 


Thanks to Dewey and his students 
the word experience has come into 
fairly common use as a term with which 
to designate what the school has to 
offer to children. Life is made up of 
experiences. By means of them solu- 
tions of our human problems are worked 
out. Through them growth takes place. 
A “study” is merely one type of ex- 
periences, a series selected because of 
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the control to which it leads. The 
task of the managers of schools, course 
of study makers, and writers of text- 
books alike is to choose from the pos- 
sible experiences in a given field of 
endeavor those most valuable. The 
problem of method is to set up condi- 
tions most favorable to the realization 
of these experiences by the pupils. 

To the general principle that projects 
which enable the socially most valuable 
experiences are, other things being 
equal, the best, there will be little or no 
dissent. The trouble begins when you 
undertake to define and illustrate what 
you mean by “‘socially valuable.” The 
time-honored conception is that of 
’ preparation — preparation for citizen- 
ship, preparation for social efficiency, 
preparation for the abundant life, and 
so on through the list. The school, 
according to this view, is not a place 
to do things, it is a place to get ready 
to do them. How general this notion 
is one does not realize until he begins to 
observe it in the current output of 
books and articles on education. Ap- 
parently children have not yet been 
invested with personalities nor are 
they entitled to live in any real sense. 
“‘Life’’ begins with entrance upon 
business, profession, or home-keeping! 

Yet Professor Dewey, developing the 
point of view of that harbinger of the 
new era, Rousseau, made clear in a 
series of remarkable addresses more 
than twenty years ago that the true 
school is a community and that the 
child must grow, if he grows at all, not 
by learning what will be of use to him 
only in the future but what satisfies his 
real needs now. More recently Profes- 
sor Thorndike has provided us with an 
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equally far-reaching analysis of the 
laws and conditions of learning. That 
“habits must be practiced as they are 
to be used’’ is a saying which gives 
little encouragement to formal instruc- 
tion aimed at a goal not now even 
dimly visible to the one instructed. 
The teachings of both these leaders 
seem to me to point to the desirability 
of striving in school work for the utmost 
possible reality. 

This suggests the application of the 
doctrine of apperception. Children can 
and actually do learn only what their 
native inheritance or their previous 
experience has prepared them to learn. 
Project teaching, it is to be hoped, will 
help to bring us to a fresh realization of 
this. That it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to do so seems clear when we 
recall that in project work the learner is 
as far as possible intelligently self- 
directed. When we are faced with the 
necessity of letting pupils come inside, 
then we shall ask more curiously what 
sort of enterprises they can rightfully 
take a hand in. Much formal reciting 
of words from books and manipulating 
of symbols which are no symbols seems 
likely to drop out in consequence. 

As was suggested last month, great 
promise lies in the efforts now being 
made by psychologists to find out 
specifically and in detail precisely what 
is to be learned in the various school 
subjects. Whether a given experience 
is as valuable as it could be is a ques- 
tion, in part, of what abilities are being 
exercised. Thorndike’s explanation of 
how one reasons when he reads is an 
excellent illustration of this. Teachers 
testify that their pupils often give wit- 
less answers to questions relating to 
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what they have read. It appears that 
the explanation is to be found in the 
character of the reading done; the 
pupils fail to check up in the light of 
the purpose, to reason as to whether the 
meaning which they get is the right one, 
and accept any idea which strikes them. 
Hence their shooting wide of the mark. 

Our first criterion, then, is the nature 
of the experience which the project 
actually provides. If that experience 
is richly valuable to the pupils, as 
valuable as anything which they might 
have entered into at the time, if they 
are prepared for it, and if the abilities 
upon which the worth of the experience 
mainly depends are in fact freely ex- 
ercised, we may say that the project is 
agood one. In the present state of our 
knowledge we will do well, however, 
to apply this criterion only with mod- 
esty. A few inventories of adult social 
uses of various types of learning have 
been made, it is true, but the master 
problem is to determine what is socially 
useful to John and Mary now, how 
much and what parts of their world 
they can and should explore and ap- 
propriate, beth at first hand and 
through report, including the regions 
of fancy as well as those of fact, the 
realms of work and those of play. Few 
as yet have set themselves whole- 
heartedly to the solving of that problem. 

Meanwhile we must apply common 
sense — do what is widely supposed to 
be valuable until we have good evidence 
to the contrary. The fact that chil- 
dren persistently and universally fail 
to learn a thing should be accepted as 
good evidence that a change of policy 
is justified. Recent investigations have 
brought to light such things in plenty. 
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Most of arithmetic, geography, and 
history appears to come in this cate- 
gory. Spelling, on the other hand, is 
on the way to be saved because we have 
made it actually useful; pupils learn 
to spell the words they need. Perhaps 
geography which should enable children 
to see the world and history which 
answered their questions and furnished 
forth the stirring adventures which 
they crave would fare better. Much 
of the arithmetic, too, can be made to 
function as experience — if we so desire! 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE PUPILS 


Our second criterion is: to what 
extent, in what ways, and with what 
regard for individual differences is 
participation on the part of the pupils 
actually secured? We may judge the 
merits of teaching by the nature of 
the activities going on. Even if we 
cannot say how far the learners have 
gone, we can make a shrewd guess as to 
whether they are moving in the right 
direction. 

This is not to be done with a tally 
sheet, however. A beginner reported 
favorably on a poor lesson in geography 
because he noted that many of the 
pupils recited. As a matter of fact, 
the members of the class had been told 
off and well primed in advance. Each 
one knew when his question came. 
The scheme was well camouflaged by 
the appointment of two or three for 
each question. Even veterans are some- 
times impressed by the mad waving of 
hands or the fact that the teacher 
manages to consume a low percentage 
of the time of the “‘recitation.”’ If the 
pupils use the time, they are said to be 
“participating.” 
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Now, as we have seen, in the Project 
Method participation takes on a new 
and specific meaning. A project is an 
active experience which passes through 
definite though by no means always 
clearly marked stages. It involves con- 
sciousness of a situation inviting ad- 
justment, pondering on ways and means, 
formulating a program of action, carry- 
ing on in the light of the program, and 
evaluating the progress made with 
reference to the goal set up. All this 
implies intelligence, choice, reflection, 
self-control, appreciation of values, not 
merely ready obedience to directions, 
diligence, good memorizing, and skill 
in taking the cue. Definite qualities 
of excellence attach to a series of func- 
tions in project work often heretofore 
neglected or even belittled as not 
proper for children, for mere learners. 
Hence the observer of project teaching 
must guard against the obsession of the 
“‘method of the recitation,” as that 
concept has commonly been _inter- 
preted. Pupil activities in project work 
are those appropriate to enterprises 
everywhere. Other things being equal, 
that project is best which is most fully 
in the hands of the pupils throughout. 
What some of the ‘other things”’ are 
has been set forth in previous articles 
in this series and need not be repeated 
here. Two checks upon this criterion 
are presented below. 

A word as to individual differences 
may not be amiss. The fact and im- 
portance of variation of ability in any 
class are both now well known. Va- 
rious expedients for adapting school 
work to this variation have, moreover, 
been proposed and tried, among them 
segregating according to intelligence, 


not enough. The experiences 
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fast-moving and slow-moving groups, 
and minimum and maximum courses of 
study. None of these, however, nor all 
of them put together can take the place 
of skillful teaching. No stimulus will 
produce the same response on the part 
of two or more pupils. Nor should it. 
The naive assumption that by some 
means it will be possible to secure a full 
and satisfactory reaction from every 
pupil to every situation set up is quite 
toocommon. Democracy means equal- 
ity of opportunity, no artificial handi- 
caps nor special privilege, but it never 
can mean equality of contribution. In- 
deed, the glory of democracy is that it 
encourages original contribution, as- 
sumes a division of labor. 

The project teacher will strive, then, 
to open the door to the best each has to 
give. She will see that each contributes 
something and receives the credit that 
is his due. Whatever knowledge she 
can obtain by testing or otherwise as to 
the potentialities of her students will be 
indispensable. She will never proceed 
as though each pupil should do exactly 
the same thing with the same degree of 
success as every other. Thus she will 
be saved from discouragement and 
pessimism — perhaps from coming to 
the settled conviction that many of her 
children are possessed of the devil. 
What is more important, she will avoid 
damning some by giving them the 
habit of failure. What the legitimate 
outcome of that is, the park benches 
amply testify. Each according to his 
ability — and all have some! 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED 
Good 


intentions are, of course, 


must 














actually bear fruit; the activities must 
arrive. If we knew toa nicety at what 
controls we ought to aim and had 
adequate means of measuring them, 
results would obviously be the funda- 
mental and all but sufficient criterion 
by which to judge the success of teach- 
ing. Unfortunately we are far from 
perfection in both of these regards. 
Hence we must still walk by faith as 
well as by sight. 

In practice the textbook embodies 
the standard most widely observed. 
The geography in use is accepted as 
indicating what the pupils should learn 
about man and the earth; the reading 
book for the grade is to be read aloud 
fluently, and soon. Even where there 
is a detailed course of study the major- 
ity tend very naturally to be guided by 
the text. 

This entails a huge responsibility for 
the author and publisher and it is well 
that both are so responsive to new 
ideas. Many recent works go far to 
insure constructive activities. Ideally, 
of course, books should be merely 
means to be employed in reaching 
certain ends — practice material or 
necessary information. In fact they 
are much more: they direct activity 
and often present a formal organization 
of the outcomes to be reached. 

At this point the project teacher will 
seek to stand guard. She will properly 
suspect the efficacy of ready-made 
knowledge and belief and will seek to 
preserve for her pupils their right to 
make their own organization. She will 
not be deceived by the glib recital of 
the results of the thinking of another 
into supposing that the pupils have 
done some thinking for themselves. 
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She will hold that the mastery of the 
methods of organization is equal in 
importance to the knowledges and 
skills themselves. 

And she will look farther. Knowing 
that learning never comes singly nor is 
completed within itself, she will judge 
her success not merely by the stated 
modicum of knowledge or skill but also 
by the spread, the reaching out and the 
leading on, which takes place. House- 
hold arts frequently sets girls to beauti- 
fying and improving their own homes 
and to planning ways and means for 
doing more of it in the future. The 
young people in the civics class in 
Charlestown, West Virginia, undertook 
to improve the playground facilities of 
the city and succeeded. Some fourth- 
grade boys were inspired by the story 
of Raleigh and the cloak to offer to 
clean the blackboards. Occasionally the 
school studies make some observable 
change in conduct, in social or intel- 
lectual behavior, but in general none 
seems to be expected. The project 
teacher will be satisfied with nothing less. 


ECONOMY 


Finally, we may apply the principle 
of economy — the best results with the 
least waste. Much has been written 
about ‘“‘economy of time” in the last 
two decades. Most of this has had 
reference to elimination of the non- 
essential in subject matter. The proj- 
ect movement seems likely to assist in 
this. As suggested above, it tends to 
emphasize those aspects of experience 
most indispensable to present-day 
American life, particularly in the lives 
of the children themselves. Project 
teachers would willingly eliminate the 
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socially valueless in order to teach well 
the things that enrich life and make it 
really efficient. 

In two or three respects the Project 
Method may claim special distinction 
for economy. One of these is the 
absence of strain and worry. In good 
project work there is no fear or dread of 
the teacher, nor pressing for attain- 
ments beyond the pupils’ powers. 
There is also a salutary variety of occu- 
pation in the day’s work which is much 
less wearing on the disposition than the 
more formal grind to which we have 
been accustomed. 

There is, too, more unity of ex- 
perience, less pigeonholding of knowl- 
edge. Hence the learner is more likely 
to be able to bring his resources to bear 
on a given situation. Learning is actu- 
ally more thorough because it is widely 
used. This is particularly true of all 
the arts, but it holds for the sciences too. 
Pupils are conscious of their methods of 
work and definitely strive to improve 
them. 

Constant use of one’s equipment 
tends, that is, to the necessary “‘follow- 
through.” But this must be system- 
atically provided for. Pupils them- 
selves should know what constitutes a 
good achievement in a given field and 
should thus be able to pride themselves 
on their record. Here the published re- 
sults of standard tests will be useful as 
well as informal tests based upon them. 
Psychologists agree that the learner 
must be informed as to the progress 
he is making. Good project teaching 
seizes upon or devises measures that 
will perform this service. 

We need have no fear that project 
work will suffer by comparison with 
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more formal methods when judged by 
the criterion of economy. More may 
be learned in a given time by participa- 
tion in well-planned enterprises than in 
any other way, provided a wise guide 
and interpreter aids the pupil to profit 
to the full by the experience. Even if 
we demand only so much spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography as 
such, we shall get it more certainly with 
the pupils’ help than without it. So 
long as the course of study calls for 
these, so long the teacher must see that 
they are acquired. The skillful project 
teacher discovers that she can insure a 
larger acquirement of these conven- 
tional knowledges and skills than ever 
before, while giving them a setting rich 
in stimulations not formerly brought to 
bear. Hence she gladly agrees to be 
judged not only by the kind of ex- 
perience and activity found in her 
classroom but also by the results actu- 
ally attained and the economy with 
which they are reached. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Herring presented a set of criteria 
for the project in the Teachers College 
Record for September, 1921. Miss Good- 
richand Mr. Franzen reported modifica- 
tions of this as adapted to teachers in 
Des Moines in the JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TIONAL METHOD for June, 1922. Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick’s monograph will yield 
several important suggestions implied 
in his discussion. Professor Horne’s 
article on ‘‘Criteria for Judging the 
Project’? appeared in the Educational 
Review for February, 1922. See also 
the symposium on “ Dangers and Diffi- 
culties of the Project Method”’ in the 
Teachers College Record for November, 
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1918, and an article by Ruediger in 
School and Society for October 1, 1921. 
For group discussion some of the sec- 
tions of Grant’s Acquiring Skill in 
Teaching (Silver, Burdett & Co.) would 


prove useful. Current discussions of 
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economy of time are reflected in the 
Yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. McMurry’s 
Elementary School Standards might well 
be reviewed in connection with this 
article. 


THE LAWRENCE PLAN FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 
VI. The New Basis for Rating Children 


BLANCHE A. CHENEY 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


The aim of the democratic school is 
primarily that of developing in children 
the essential qualities of American 
citizenship rather than the mere memo- 
rization of facts. The qualities which 
make for such character-building are a 
resultant or a by-product of the way 
children work and conduct themselves 
in their everyday life with their fellows. 

During the early years of school life 
the children are, of course, unaware of 
the teacher’s civic purpose. They are 
simply living and having experiences 
together. During the fourth year, how- 
ever, the young citizen should begin to 
set up conscious standards in order 
to judge his own conduct and that of 
his group. This self-rating should con- 
tinue throughout his school life, for 
the spirit of self-analysis tends to 
conscious effort to raise the standard 
and thus to improve the quality of 
citizenship. 

The foundation for this self-rating 
was laid during the civic business 
meetings held weekly in each classroom 
from the fourth through the eighth 
grades. The children, realizing their 
present citizenship with its interests 


and duties, desired to become good 
citizens. The question arose, ‘“‘Who is 
a good citizen?’’ Stimulated by the 
teacher the class named leaders, present 
and past, in city, state, and nation, 
noting in each case their civic quali- 
ties. The children chose also those 
plain citizens who are not leaders, but 
who do their duty faithfully and cheer- 
fully from day to day. Thus without 
any moralizing on the part of the 
teacher each class shared in drawing up 
a list of qualities common to good 
citizens. 

With this list as a measuring-stick, 
the question, ‘‘How can we become 
better citizens?’’ could be answered. 
Teachers and classes working together 
decided upon as many concrete exam- 
ples as possible by which the children 
could put these abstract qualities into 
practice in the school, the home, and 
the community. Having drawn up a 
standard of conduct, the children were 
ready to apply it to themselves and to 
one another with the teacher’s guidance. 
At each weekly meeting that quality 
which the class most needed was dis- 
cussed and the children were inspired 
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to put the desired characteristic into 
practice. They were especially en- 
couraged to report instances which they 
had observed in their fellow classmates. 


QUALITIES OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND WAYS OF 
PUTTING THEM INTO PRACTICE 


Health, Cleanliness, Orderliness. 
Is neat in dress: buttons on, clothes brushed, 
shoes shined. 
Has clean face, hands, nails, hair, teeth. 
Keeps good standing and sitting position. 
Obeys rules of health. 
Orderly and neat in arrangement of desk. 
Keeps floor, cloakroom, etc., neat. 
Keeps all belongings in proper place. 
Obedience. 
Does exactly what he is told at once. 
Does not have to be told more than once. 
Obeys cheerfully when directions are given. 
Keeps all rules, e. g., fire drills, passing of 
classes, keeping off the lawns and out of the street. 
Courtesy. 
Speaks in soft, low tones — no loud laughter. 
Does not interrupt others. 
Does not pass in front of people. 
Is thoughtful of teacher’s and pupils’ comfort. 
Is kind and helpful to little folks and to elderly 
persons. 
Opens doors, offers books, escorts visitors. 
Is attentive when teacher or other pupil is 
speaking. 
Does not use slang. 
Waits quietly his turn. 
Does unto others as he would have them do 
unto him. 
Promptness. 
Comes to school on time 
Passes quickly to assembly, basement, or 
playground. 
Gets out and puts away wraps quickly. 
Gets to work quickly without waste of time. 
Responds at once when called by name. 
Hands in work on time. 
Obeys directions immediately. 
Does not put off till tomorrow what he can do 
today. 
Fair Play. 
Does not take advantage of smaller, weaker 
boys. 
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Does not cheat in games; will not let others 
cheat. 

Recognizes the superiority of his victorious 
opponent. 

Is a good sportsman — a cheerful loser, a mod- 
est winner. 

Works for his team. 

Follows rules of game. 

Gives everyone a square deal. 

Honesty, Trustworthiness. 

Asks honest questions; does not carry on 
discussions for sake of an audience. 

Does his own work without copying 
neighbor’s. 

Does no mean act when teacher’s attention is 
on something else. 

Can be depended upon to carry through what 
he promises to do. 

Has courage to admit a fault or speak the 
truth even though it be against his own advan- 
tage. 

Tries to find owner of lost articles. 

Can be trusted to do errands satisfactorily. 

Is honest in following rules of games. 

Expresses honest opinion regardless of the 
opinion of his classmates. 

Can be depended upon to stand for the right. 
Thrift, Industry. 

Is careful of clothes and all other belongings. 

Is not wasteful of school supplies. 

Is careful in his use of public property — city 
streets, parks, library, etc. 

Earns money; buys W. S. S. 

Influences others to be thrifty. 

Is diligent in his work. 

Has the good habit of continued effort. 

Makes the most of his opportunities. 

Perseveres in spite of difficulties until he wins 
success. 

Tries hard to do his best at all times. 

Is ambitious to rise to higher levels. 

Makes good use of free time. 

Self-Control. 

Behaves as well during absence of teacher as in 
her presence. 

Does not resent being asked to give other 
pupils a chance to talk. 

Gets into line quickly and quietly of own 
accord. 

Is cheerful and polite when he cannot have his 
own way. 


his 
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Submits pleasantly to the will of the majority. 

Keeps temper in a hot discussion or when 
unjustly accused. 

Personal Responsibility. 

Performs all tasks with a minimum of checking- 
up by the teacher. 

Voluntarily does his part in: contributing 
information, material, etc.; preparation and 
discussion of lessons; participating in assembly 
exercises. 

Depends upon himself and not upon others. 

Votes for efficient leaders. 

Carries out duties of his office to the best of his 
ability. 

Carries out promises. 

Reports wrong-doing. 

Coéperation. 

Works and plays happily and helpfully with 
others. 

Was one of a group to write and give a play in 
the assembly. 

Was chairman or member of committee to 
make a visit of observation or investigation; to 
search for material at library. 

Planned with other children to make and give 
toys to children’s hospital. 

Works for welfare of school, not for personal 
credit. 

Gives and takes criticism of plans in right 
spirit. 

Gives sympathy and help to those who need it. 

Helps traffic leader, housekeeper, etc. 
Initiative. 

Proposes better ways of doing things in the 
schoolroom, in the basement, on the playground. 

Offers to find material; to do some helpful work. 

Voluntarily brings in material to illustrate 
lesson. 

Asks questions in class. 

Open-mindedness. 

Is ready to change his opinion when his own is 
proved to him to be wrong. 

Is willing to listen to another's belief, to feel 
that it is quite right that the other should have 
an opinion of his own. 

Agrees to disagree without anger. 

Tries to see all sides of a question before 
making up his mind. 

Suspends judgment until he gathers enough 
evidence to warrant a conclusion. 

Is willing to leave questions unsettled. 
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Spirit of Service and Loyalty. 

Gives freely of his time and strength to make 
his school better. 

Speaks well of family and friends. 

Stands by the leaders elected by the majority. 

Does a good turn whenever possible to man, 
woman. or child. 

Is glad to help any good cause. 

Helps to make his city better by taking part in 
clean-up campaigns, thrift and fire-prevention 
drives. 

Helps himself and his country by buying 
W. 3.5. 


Respects old age and persons in authority. 


Reverences his country’s flag and all other 
sacred things. 


Takes pride in his school and urges others to 
help build up a fine school spirit. 


THE NEW RATING CARD 


The new purpose and spirit of the 
school make impossible the use of the 
old rating card which presented in the 
stereotyped terms of excellent, good, 
fair, poor, the teacher’s estimate of the 
pupil’s conduct and of his success in 
memorizing facts from the textbook. 
The school believes that the report 
card has a wider function; that it 
should recognize in an emphatic manner 
the stress that has been placed on the 
training of those qualities which go to 
the making of character; that it should 
emphasize the importance of the pupils’ 
civic attitudes; and that on these 
matters it should express the judgment 
of their social equals together with that 
of their.teachers. In addition, it should 
be the means of informing parents of 
the ways that are being used to make 
young people conscious of their citizen- 
ship, thus producing in the home a 
sympathetic understanding of the ef- 
forts of both teachers and children. 

First is the rating of the pupil in his 
day’s work. The teacher speaks here. 
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It also tells how the school rates the 
pupil in terms of social and civic qual- 
ities, and indicates how he may be of 
greater service to himself and others. 
Here, both teacher and class speak. 
Finally, there is a record of the pupil’s 
regularity and promptness as shown 
by his attendance. The second page 
carries a message to parents. It pre- 
sents the aims of the school so simply 
and so forcibly that every reader may 
understand them, and asks their inter- 
est and coéperation in developing the 
best in every boy and girl. The form of 
the card follows: 


THE OLIVER SCHOOL 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Report to the Parent 


For the period ending............ 19.. 
NOTION i cho cha te cies os dtlhs's a dsateatare ses 


I. The Day’s Work: 
1. Very good work in 
. Good work in 
. Fair work in 
. Poor work in 
. Growing better in 
. Not trying hard enough in 


II. The Things That Make a Good Citizen: 
1. The school likes 


Aun Ww N 


for his her 


2. Things that has done or 
helped to do, in or out of school, 
which have been good for the School 
and for the City: 


3. His Her teacher and classmates think 
he she would be a better citizen if 
he she were 


III. Time Lost Since Last Report: 

. Number of days since last report 
. Days Absent 

. Times Tardy 

. Times Dismissed 


> wn 


eg enn OO ae CE ER Teacher. 
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A WORD TO PARENTS 


This report is sent home every two months, 
so that fathers and mothers may know how their 
children are getting along in school. This 
report tells more than the story of what they are 
doing with their books. It tells what kind of 
boys and girls they are. It tells what kind of 
young citizens they are. It tells the good habits 
they have, and the good habits they need to get. 
It tells how faithfully they have stayed on the job 
during the month. It tells, in a word, what kind 
of men and women they are growing to be. 
That they grow to be the best kind of men and 
women is the most important thing in the world 
to you and the most important thing in the 
world to us. That is what parents and schools 
are for: to bring up boys and girls to be good 
men and good women. It isa big job: too big for 
the parent alone and too big for the school alone. 
We must work together. We are trying to help 
you, and you must try to help us. Take an 
interest in your children’s school. Talk to them 
about it. Ask them questions about it. Get 
them to tell you how they are learning to be good 
citizens. Read their reports every time they 
come. Find out just what the teacher means 
by what she has written in them. If your chil- 
dren are doing well, let them know that you are 
pleased. If they are not doing as well as you 
think they can, ask them to try harder for your 
sake. Come and see us, or ask us to come and 
see you. There is nothing we are not willing to 
do. For these children are our children — yours 
and ours together. They have the makings in 
them of fine men and women. It would be a 
shame to have any of them go wrong because 
either of us have not done everything in our 
power to bring them up right. 

Please sign your name here: 


(Parent) 


(Trial use of this card for the Oliver School 
authorized by the Superintendent of Schools for 
the vear 1919-1920.) 


HOW THE CARDS WERE MADE OUT 


When the time came to send out the 
reports, teacher and class shared the 
responsibility of making them. The 
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teacher alone was responsible for the 
judgment of the scholarship. Two 
typical reports! follow: 


CARD I 

1. Very good work in 

2. Good work in— History, 
Civics, Arithmetic. 

3. Fair work in — English. 

4. Poor work in — Reading. 

5. Growing better in 

6. Not trying hard enough in — any study. 

This pupil ought to have ‘Very good” in all 
studies. 


Geography, 


CARD Il 

1. Very good work in — Reading. 

2. Good work in — Language, Writing, Class 
Discussion. 

3. Fair work in — Grammar, Civics, Music. 

4. Poor work in — Arithmetic. 

5. Growing better in — Spelling. 

6. Not trying hard enough in — Geography, 
History. 
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The teacher and class together dis- 
cussed and rated each individual in the 
matter of points that make a good 
citizen. 

It is to be expected that there would 
be a marked difference in the quality of 
citizenship shown by the children of 
the lower and upper grades. The 
report cards show this difference most 
interestingly, reflecting the childishness 
of the one group, the growing judgment 
and maturity of the other, as well as 
the efforts, the achievements, the weak- 
nesses of both. 

To illustrate this difference there is 
presented a group of typical comments 
from Grades IV and V cards, contrasted 
with a group from Grades VI, VII, 
VIII. 


I. WHAT THE SCHOOL LIKES ABOUT (PUPIL’S NAME) 


Grades IV, V 
Neatness. 
Obedience. 
Attention. 
Politeness. 
Honesty. 
Enunciation. 
Pleasing voice. 
Good attendance. 


Grades VI, VII, VIII 
Courtesy. 
Obedience. 
Spirit of service. 
Fairness in judging. 
Is our ideal of a good citizen. 
Kindness to older people and to children. 
Clear thinking. 
Truthful. 


Good use of spare time. 


2. THINGS THAT HELPED SCHOOL OR CITY 


Acted as traffic officer. 

Helped the traffic officer. 

Cleaned sidewalks during winter to help janitor. 

Did good work in assembly. 

Reported pupils who were not good citizens. 

Brought pictures. 

Brought clippings. 

Made a good drawing on board to illustrate a 
topic in geography. 

Learned not to whisper. 

Asked good questions. 


Acted as president of league. 

Acted as switch operator. 

Acted as social secretary. 

Was a good community worker. 

Wrote a play for the assembly. 

Got information from mills; from public library. 
Made pennants. 

Did errands cheerfully. 

Induced father to become a citizen. 

Guarded lawn. 


1 The following material included in typical reports, comments, and opinions was compiled by Miss Leila M. Lamprey, Assistant 


Superintendent of Schools, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
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3. HIS TEACHER AND CLASSMATES THINK HE WOULD BE A BETTER CITIZEN IF HE 


Were more polite. 

Did not carry tales. 

Would not interrupt. 

Would not copy work of others. 
Would learn to keep in own seat. 
Would not talk without permission. 
Would give others a chance to talk. 
Would choose better companions. 
Would learn to help himself. 
Would come to school in time. 
Played fairly. 


CHILDREN’S OPINIONS 


In each grade the children were asked 
to tell in writing how they and their 
parents liked the new card. These 
quotations tell their story: 


GRADE IV 

When my father saw my report card he said it 
was not a good one. The place he did not like 
was that the teacher and classmates would like 
me better if I came cleaner to school. You 
may be sure I come cleaner now because father 
said he wouldn’t feed me if I didn’t. 

When I saw that I was poor in Geography, I 
found something the very next day to talk about 
in Geography. 

On my report card, it said that the Oliver 
School did not like me for staying out too much. 
From now on, I will try and not stay out again. 
I know that every good citizen does his duty, 
and my duty is to come to school every day. 

My mother read my sister’s report and mine. 
My sister had good in all studies, and I only had 
good in music. I am running a race with sister 
to see who will get the best report card next 
time. 

My father did not like my report card because 
it said I am not trying in writing. He said he 
does not know how tc write. He does not want 
me te be like him. 

My father did not like the place where it said 
I used to speak without permission. I am going 
to control that habit so I can please my father. 
We studied how George Washington controlled 
his angry temper. 

My report card said that I show kindness to 
the children in the schoolroom. I also had very 
good work in all studies. My father liked about 


Were more courteous. 

Were more thrifty. 

Were more self-reliant. 

Took more part in discussions. 

Could be trusted when teacher leaves room. 
Were able to control temper. 

Did not trouble traffic officer. 

Helped housekeeper by being more orderly. 
Were less babyish. 

Were more punctual. 

Tardy twelve times is a disgrace. 


kindness the best. 
home, too. 

My mother was pleased with the studies, but 
thought that I could do better if I tried. She 
will be surprised when I bring my next report 
card home, because I think I have been improving 
my work. 

I was not ashamed to show my card to anyone. 
Everyone who looked at it said they liked the 
place where it said my excellent work was a 
pattern for all the other children. 
they said made me proud. 


He says I show kindness at 


Every word 


GRADE V 
This report card tells more about you. Last 
year it did not tell if you were a good citizen. 
This is a new style. I like it. 
My mother likes it better because this year’s 
card tells what kind of a citizen the other children 
and teacher think I am. 


GRADE VI 

There is only one thing I don’t like about this 
year’s card. That is, I would like to have all 
the report cards in the form of a booklet instead 
of a single sheet. 

I liked this year’s report card best because it 
told me that I helped in something. I had 
helped to make the Christmas play. 

I think the new card is better for our fathers 
to know what kind of a citizen we are going to 
be than to know only about our studies. 


GRADE VII 
My card was as good a card as anyone could 
wish, for heading all things such as conduct and 
studies was: ‘‘A fine boy,” which I never saw on 
a card before. I was also told that I was a 
splendid community chairman. My parents 
liked my card as well as I did. 
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My report card said I was neat, and I was glad, 
for it was the first time I was told that. 

I was pleased to be told I was a good citizen 
for taking part in all lessons, for that is what all 
good citizens do in outside affairs. 

The first thing that attracted my attention was 
that I was ‘‘a great help to the traffic officer.” 

On the old card I could not be told that I 
performed my duties as our room president 
admirably, as I was on this card, and also that I 
had good ideas in discussion. 

My family and I appreciated these cards more 
because they give information about things that 


make a good citizen as well as about conduct and’ 


studies. 

How enjoyable it was when I saw that I was 
an excellent housekeeper, a clear thinker, and 
reliable at all times, and have eagerness to help 
others. 

GRADE VIII 

It tells what kind of citizen I am, how I help in 
school, and what kind of woman I am going to 
make. 

It tells me how I can improve, in order to 
become a good citizen. 

When I received my teport card, the word 
“citizen” in heavy black letters attracted my 
attention. As I read the card through, I noticed 
that it had helpful hints. It tells more than the 
work I do in school; it tells what kind of a citizen 
I am going to be, and the spirit in which I do my 
work. 

This new form is much better, for it starts each 
pupil on the road to true citizenship. 

It tells what kind of a girl I am in school, and 
that is one of the things my father desired to 
know. 

The ‘Word to Parents” on the back of the 
card interested my parents very much. 

The old report card did not give information as 
to what the pupil did in school. For instance, 
when a pupil’s conduct is marked poor, the 
parent has to guess why it isso marked. On the 
other hand, the new cards satisfy the parent’s 
curiosity, and he is able to coéperate with the 
teacher in remedying the fault. 

My parents were glad to see that the school 


likes me for my courtesy, promptness, and 
obedience. 
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There is one reason why I liked my report card, 
and one reason why I did not. They tell you 
what you do, what you are, and what you should 
do. My reason for not liking them is that we do 
not get them often enough. 

When I got my report card I was surprised to 
see that it was not as good as I expected it to be. 
I did not like the card because I had to guess my 
mark. My parents did not like the card for the 
same reason. The only thing I like about this 
report card is the thing on the back of it. Every 
time I read it, I feel like shaking hands with the 
man who wrote it. 

My father dislikes the cards because he won’t 
be able to compare the marks very easily. But 
he likes them because he can tell what kind of a 
citizen I am. 


OPINIONS OF THE PARENTS 


The children were asked to inquire 
how their parents liked the new form of 
report cards. Many parents cannot 
write English. Their opinions, how- 
ever, will be found in the children’s 
answers. Here are a few letters re- 
ceived from English-speaking parents: 


I am greatly pleased with the new cards. 
They explain thoroughly just how E. stands in 
school life, and the kind of helper she is. I will 
try to help all I can by doing the things you have 
asked on the back of the card. 

It goes into details more than the old card. 
It shows clearly the abilities and the disabilities 
of the pupils. 

It shows how the teacher sees them as good or 
bad citizens. 

It gives the parents an idea of exactly what 
their children are doing in school. 

I found on it many important and interesting 
questions which are a great help to school and 
parent. 

I compared this report with the one L. re- 
ceived last year in Grade VIJ, and found it much 
better, because it expresses the qualifications a 
pupil has, or should have, in order to become a 
good citizen of America, and a reliable man or 
woman. 








* ‘TEACHER TRAINING AS A PROJECT 


EMMA RAMSAY 
Director of Student Teacher Training, State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


The degree of efficiency in the train- 
ing of teachers by a normal school is 
measured by the degree of thoroughness 
with which the student is guided in un- 
derstanding and undertaking her work 
as a project, in which she does the pur- 
posing, planning, executing, and judg- 
ing. When a student enters normal 
school, the situation is already provided 
and her purpose — to become a teacher 
—has been set up. The major parts 
of the steps — planning, executing, and 
judging — remain to be accomplished. 
Their success depends upon the kind of 
guidance furnished by the normal and 
training schools. If these schools are 
to provide the most effective kind of 
guidance, the closest codperation of all 
academic courses and of academic and 
training school courses must be main- 
tained. 

In the normal school, as far as possi- 
ble, the:content and method taught in 
the various academic departments 
should be organized and evolved from 
the point of view of child development. 
This kind of organization would provide 
for courses in teaching content and 
method work of the three divisions of 
the elementary school, each division in 
its own respective time. For example, 
when the content and method in pri- 
mary reading is being taught in one de- 
partment, the content and method of all 
other primary work should be studied 
in the other departments. At the same 
time the psychology department should 


teach the principles of child develop- 
ment as a pedagogical basis for this or- 
ganization in content and method 
courses. Such a procedure will enable 
the student to get a clearer conception 
of the theory and science of teaching. 

As a result of her elementary and 
high school training a normal school 
student should have a fairly good equip- 
ment in the subject matter of the ele- 
mentary school. Before this knowl- 
edge can become available as a medium 
for developing children, the student 
must learn to use it in its psychological 
order. The task of enabling her to do 
this is mainly that of the normal school. 
It is the ‘‘planning”’ step of her proj- 
ect. The major portions of the steps 
— executing and judging — are left to 
the guidance of the training school, ‘‘ the 
experimental laboratory of all normal 
school work.” A student must be 
guided to regard her observation and 
participation in the training school as 
the central and critical elements of her 
academic work. 

In order that this may be possible, it 
is necessary that the organization of 
training school curriculum and methods 
of procedure be strictly in accord with 
the content and method courses of the 
normal school. That this accord may 
be realized, the training school curric- 
ulum should be organized and super- 
vised by a staff composed of the di- 
rector of student-teacher training, the 
critic teachers of the training school, 
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and the heads of the normal school de- 
partments. This body should decide 
all questions of educational policy. 
Only by such coGéperation as this can 
there be a unity of purpose and the high- 
est degree of efficiency in normal and 
training school work. 

With such an organization and policy 
as a basis for work, what aims should a 
student teacher be guided to set up in 
the ‘‘executing’’ step of her project? 
How should she judge results? 

Our public schools recognize that the 
aim of education is right conduct, that 
is, the development and practice of 
such civic virtues as sympathy, wisdom, 
self-direction, and _ responsibility. If 
this definition of education is accepted, 
then the student must be led to realize 
that she must use her curriculum in such 
manner that these virtues will be prac- 
ticed by the child. 

At the beginning of the practice term 
the student teacher should recognize 
that there are three factors in the situa- 
tion: the child, which may be compared 
to raw material to be changed to a de- 
sired kind of product, the curriculum, 
the machinery which will be used to 
effect this change, and the teacher, who 
is to direct the process. Such an under- 
standing will determine for the student 
not only the kind of curriculum and 
method of procedure necessary, but 
also the personal qualifications needed 
by the teacher herself. 

With these conclusions as a basis for 
operation, a class about to begin train- 
ing should be led to formulate an out- 
line for evaluating and guiding teach- 
ing procedure. Since this form of cri- 
tique is of their own making, the class 
must be willing to use it as a guide dur- 
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ing practice and, at the close of the prac- 
tice term, use it in judging the results 
of their work. 

As the need arises other forms for use 
in classroom procedure and _ teacher 
guidance should be drawn up by the 
class. In short, the term of training, 
if it is going to be a period of greatest 
purposeful activity on the part of stu- 
dents in practice, should be a project 
in itself, in which the trainer does her 
own purposing, planning, executing, 
and judging. 

In order to afford the greatest help 
and most effective kind of guidance, the 
training period should include the fol- 
lowing types of activity: 

1. Teaching and individual observa- 
tion of classroom procedure. 

2. Observations of demonstration les- 
sons given by expert teachers in the 
principal types of teaching. 

3. Discussions in general conferences 
of such demonstrations. 

4. Individual conferences with the 
director of student-teacher training and 
critic teachers. 

5. Study and discussion of current 
educational tendencies and practices 
in regular library periods. 

If a normal school conducts its work 
in the manner described, students will 
be graduated who, while not expert 
teachers, will have the right profes- 
sional attitude, ideals, and _ habits. 
These qualities will carry over and func- 
tion during their teaching careers. The 
public schools will be assured of a teach- 
ing force who have the power to recog- 
nize and solve problems, and who will 
be able to develop and train children 
to be sympathetic, wise, self-directing, 
and responsible citizens. 








DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


MILDRED COPELAND BRYANT 


Brockton, Massachusetts 


During my first week of observation 
in a public kindergarten in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, a clay lesson was given. 
Each child had a bit of the plastic 
material, which he molded into spheres, 
cubes, etc. After the lesson free play 
was allowed, during which time the 
children could model anything they 
wished. 

There were many crude things made 
which required a great deal of imagina- 
tion on my part, plus the 
child’s information, as to what 
they were. I walked about, 
observing the work. Carl 
Anderson, a little Swedish 
youngster of five years, had 
carefully made a figure from 
his clay. There was a ring 
with two straight lines touching the 
lower part. I asked him what he had 
made, and was surprised when he said 
it was a man. I, being new in the 
kindergarten work, suggested it did not 
look like a man to me, but soon was 
emphatically told of my mistake, for he 
knew very well what he had made. 

The thought that this might be the 
child’s apperception of a man came to 

me and I decided to 
look for other illustra- 
tions. Two other chil- 
dren had their clay 
made into men and 


FIG. 1 


then I asked a very 
bright little chap not 
quite four years old to make a clay man. 
The result was the same. 


Fic. 2 
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The next opportunity to continue 
this observation was afforded during 
a recess of which I was in charge. [| 
gave the children large sheets of gray 





Fic. 3 


FIG. 4 


paper and some crayons and told them 
they might draw anything they cared 
to. 

I remembered the four children who 
made the clay man for me and observed 
their work 5 22.0 
carefully. I re 
suggested that 
they make a 
picture of a 
man. Two of 
the children 
made the same 
Figure 1, but the other two and several 
others had drawn the picture of a man 
as shown in Figure 2. I inquired what 
the lines coming out from the head 
were and was told that they were 
arms. I kept several illustrations each 
week. 

The next stage in the child’s develop- 
ment of drawing a man was his ability 
to draw the features. The relation of 
the nose to the eyes and mouth shows 
a keener observation and interest (Fig. 


Z 


FIG. 5 
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and feet were added next 
Ears, teeth and any number 
were drawn later (Fig. 5). 
The arms con- 
tinue to shoot 
out from under 
the ears. No 
body has been 
made in any of 
the figures up to 
now. 

The date when 
I began the ex- 
periment was 
September 12, 
and Figure 6 was made December 8 
by one of the brighter children of the 
four whom I had noticed especially. 
The correct number of fingers was 
drawn. The arms came from the 





Fic. 6 
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body, which shows a marked develop- 
ment. 

Figure 7 shows imi- 
tation and observation 
of minute details. The 
line on the head is the 
forehead. The details 
were told to me as the 
child drew them: hat, 
forehead, eyebrows, 
pupils, ‘‘nose-holes,” 
necktie, shoulders, 
buttons, hands, cane, 
shoe strings, and shoe 
heels. 

For six years I have 
watched the develop- 
ment of young children’s drawings of 
a man, and find these stages quite 
universal. 























THE CLEARING HOUSE 

















A PROJECT IN MAP-MAKING IN THE 
THIRD GRADE 


THE STUDY OF PETERSBURG 


The pupils of the 3A grade became inter- 
ested in direction, so they decided to make 
a map of their city on the sand table. 
The top of the table was covered with 
beaver board. The teacher secured an 
accurate map of the city from the Chamber 
of Commerce. This map was traced on the 
board. The children cut narrow strips of 
gray construction paper for the streets and 
marked off the sidewalks, modeled houses 
of clay representing the important buildings 
of the city such as post office, court house, 
hospital, public schools, churches, factories, 
stations, etc. They also represented the 
river by the use of blue crayon, and bought 
several ships from the five and ten cent 
store to put on the river, being very careful 
not to place them beyond the falls; they 
constructed two clay bridges over the river 
for the trains and other traffic. 

The three railroads that pass through the 
city and the four trolley lines were drawn, 
and miniature trains and trolley cars were 
bought and placed on these lines. Small 
trees were cut and put in the parks, on 
some of the streets, and in the three coun- 
ties touching Petersburg. The two parks 
in the city were fitted out with apparatus 
made from construction paper. 

Activities developed. The Parent-Teacher 
Association took the children on a sight- 
seeing trip through the city; the children 
wrote a description of their trip; they wrote 
a letter thanking the members of the 
association; made small maps of the city, 
locating streets, buildings and_ schools; 
collected products and pictures of products 
raised near the city; collected manufactured 
products and pictures of manufactured 


products of the city; made charts, two 
representing products found around Peters- 
burg and two representing manufactured 
products of the city; studied flowers and 
birds found in the city, collected drawings 
of them and made charts; made the follow- 
ing booklets: spelling booklet, language 
booklet, arithmetic booklet. 

The pupils secured many post cards of 
scenes of the city, which they studied 
through the stereoscopes. 

The work was completed in two and a 
half months. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion was then invited to see some of the 
work demonstrated in the classroom. 


OUTLINE OF WORK DONE BY THE CLASS, 
MARCH I-MAY I2 
History. 
1. Early history of Petersburg. 

a. Trading station, near the pres- 
ent site of Old Market. (Trading 
with the Indians.) 

b. When and by whom founded, and 
why located at the present site. 

c. Why the city was named Peters- 
burg. 

d. Historical places in and around the 
city. 

Government. 
1. Commission form of government in 
Petersburg. 
2. City officers. 

a. Mayor and head of commission 
government. 

b. Director of Public Safety. 

c. Treasurer. 

d. Collector of city taxes. 

Geography. 
1. Physical features of Petersburg. 
2. Climate. 
a. Winds. 
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b. Rainfall. 
. Temperature. 

d. Products — manufactured _prod- 
ucts; farm products from the sur- 
rounding counties. 

3. Hardwork. 
a. Making map on sand table. 
b. Drawing small maps. 
Language. 
1. Original sentences on Petersburg. 
2. History of Petersburg (oral and writ- 


ie) 


ten). 

3. Original stories of Petersburg (writ- 
ten). 

4. Letter of thanks to Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


5. Poem on Old Blanford Church (one 
stanza memorized). 

6. Seven poems, studied and memorized. 

7. Story of sight-seeing trip. 

Spelling. 
Names of churches, schools, products, 
birds, flowers, historical places, words 
needed in composition work. 

Penmanship. 

1. Practice of words for spelling bocklet. 

2. Practice of sentences for compositions. 

3. Practice of poems. 

Industrial Art. 

1. Making houses to represent buildings 
of city; cutting trees, etc. 

2. Making articles to represent manu- 
factured products that were too large 
to be brought to the classroom. 

3. Making charts. 

4. Making booklets. 

5. Printing. 

Arithmetic. 

1. Learning the length and width of city 
in miles. 

2. Comparing length with width. 

3. Working problems — finding cost of 
products brought to Petersburg from 
adjoining counties, etc. 

Drawing. 

1. Learning to draw map of principal 
streets. 
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2. Drawing flowers. 
Nature Study. 
Studying some of the flowers and birds 
found in and around Petersburg. 
Religion. 
Churches of Petersburg. 
Sanitation. 
Studying how to keep yards, schools, 
schoolgrounds, and city clean. 
VrirGINIA P. EPPEs, 
Jackson School, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


OUTLINE OF A JUNIOR RED CROSS 
PROJECT 
Situation. 

It became known to a group of boys in 
the Junior High School at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, that the ex-service men in 
the hcspital in East Norfolk were sorely in 
need of bedside tables. 

Children’s Observations, Experiences, and 

Wishes. 

The boys found out all about the men 
there who had served in the war and who 
were suffering from causes brought about 
by this service for our country and so in 
turn for them. By special inquiry they 
learned that the men needed four bedside 
tables. 

When the question was put to the boys, 
“Do you want to be of service to these ex- 
service men?” they expressed a hearty 
willingness to make the tables for the 
soldiers instead of working on something for 
themselves. 

Great stress was laid on the fact that the 
tables must be very well made to meet this 
important need. 

By studying freight rates for sending the 
tables from Fitchburg to the hospitals, 
they obtained personal knowledge of trans- 
portation details. 

The Project. 

Working drawings of the tables were 
made. 

The amount of material needed and the 
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cost were figured out in arithmetic classes. 

Compositions on ‘The Story of an Oak” 
were taken up in English classes. 

Maps were made showing the freight 
route from Fitchburg to the hospital; this 
was done in geography classes. 

In spelling, the pupils studied the correct 
spelling of the trade terms and names of 
tools they used. 

Results. 

As a result of this correlation we hope to 
have worked out a typical project, which 
Dr. Kilpatrick of Teachers College defines 
as a ‘‘wholehearted, purposeful action 
carried on amid social surroundings.” It 
has projected itself into a number of differ- 
ent departments — drawing, arithmetic, 
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geography, English, and spelling — and we 
have touched our Junior Red Cross aim, 
to support and supplemeat the efforts of 
the schools. 

If any of you are interested in doing some 
worth-while volunteer work I am sure that 
you would find nothing that would give you 
greater satisfaction and prove to be more 
interesting and fascinating than Junior 
Red Cross work. Of course each activity 
opens up the way to something new and 
more far-reaching in its scope; it soon 
grows into a splendid educational program 
and a most gratifying one. 

Mrs. W. B. ANTHONY, 
Chairman, Junior Red Cross, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 

The midwinter program of the National 
Conference on Educational Method was 
carried out at Cleveland on February 27th 
and 28th according to announcement with 
one exception: Professor Kilpatrick was 
unfortunately prevented by illness from 
attending. His place on the program was 
filled by Professor Hosic, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Conference. 

The meeting place was somewhat to one 
side and difficult of access. In spite of this, 
however, and of the fact that the details of 
the program were not announced by the 
Department of Superintendence, about 
three hundred attended the sessions. 

Three of the addresses dealt specifically 
with problems of supervision. Superinten- 
dent Newlon of Denver proposed a some- 
what sweeping reorganization of supervi- 
sion from the point of view of codperation. 


He believes that current supervision pro- 
ceeds mainly on the assumption that the 
supervisor alone is competent to set up 
aims and that it is the duty of the teacher 
to become proficient in carrying these out. 
He supported his contention by quotations 
from recent books and articles. Among 
his principal constructive suggestions was 
the organization of the teaching staff for 
the study of general professional problems 
and for the revision of the courses of study 
and methods of teaching. He believes that 
research must play a réle of ever-increas- 
ing importance and that the supervisory 
staff should encourage experimentation. 
Specific means of improving teaching are 
demonstration, visits to classes, and confer- 
ences. The principal should be a leader. 
Whether or not everyone will agree that 
supervision is in as serious need of reor- 
ganization along these fundamental lines as 
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Superintendent Newlon contends, all will 
probably subscribe to his platform. 

Miss Simpson in her work as director of 
elementary education in Rochester, New 
York, has constantly the specific task of 
bringing about right relations between the 
supervisor on the one hand and the ele- 
mentary school principal on the other. 
Her fundamental principle is that of co- 
operation. All who are concerned must 
work together. This means that the super- 
visor and the principal should in the first 
instance come to a perfect understanding, 
and that whatever is done in a given school 
should be done either with or through the 
principal. Teachers should be given op- 
portunity for visiting other schools and a 
schedule should be arranged for this pur- 
pose. Overcrowding of the curriculum 
must be avoided and adequate equipment 
supplied. As a specific instance of codp- 
eration the speaker described the work of 
a group of sixty persons, including teach- 
ers, principals, and supervising teachers, 
who are working with the supervisors of 
Rochester in reorganizing the course in 
English. 

Miss Clark, supervisor of elementary 
education in Cleveland Heights, gave a 
very detailed account of the means she has 
employed in directing classroom teachers 
in the use of the project method. One of 
the main steps that she has taken is to 
organize a series of meetings, each devoted 
to one principal aspect of the project 
method. In this way she has been able to 
discuss at length such topics as: what the 
idea of the project method is; why it is im- 
portant; what it involves in the way of a 
new technique; how specific difficulties may 
be met; and how results may be measured. 
The meetings were made more than ordi- 
narily profitable by the questions of the 
teachers themselves. Each was asked to 
write out carefully a statement of her 
personal difficulties. 
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Mr. Courtis of Detroit came forward as 
usual with something new. In company 
with his associates he has been endeavor- 
ing to learn what influence ideals have 
upon success in school. Children of 
different degrees of intelligence have been 
carefully followed to see how their achieve- 
ments compare. Their temperaments and 
reactions have been closely analyzed with 
a view to arriving at fundamental factors 
of success. That the child’s experience in 
home and community very largely deter- 
mines what he does in school seems beyond 
question. The problem is how to set up 
conditions in the school so as to meet, as 
far as is possible, the requirements of 
each individual pupil. The heart of Mr. 
Courtis’s message is that children must be 
treated as individuals whose actual charac- 
teristics are exactly known, and that we 
must by scientific experiment determine 
how ideals may best be developed and 
brought to bear. He invites others to join 
him in a study of this subject. 

Professor Payne gave a somewhat con- 
crete account of education in accident 
prevention as one phase of the recon- 
struction of the curriculum. He recounted 
a number of striking facts as to the prev- 
alence of accidents, especially among 
children, and showed how school work can 
be so organized as to reduce accidents to a 
marked degree. This means not intro- 
ducing into the course of study a new 
subject but of correlating this new interest 
with such old subjects as composition, 
drawing, and the like. That such live 
material as the study of accident pre- 
vention will not only reduce accidents but 
greatly vitalize all aspects of the course of 
study there seems to be no question. 
Children work best in those fields where 
they have experience and are definitely 
concerned. 

Speaking on ‘‘Contrasted Viewpoints in 
Education,’’ Professor Hosic called atten- 
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tion to two lines of tradition, one proceed- 
ing from Aristotle and the other from 
Rousseau, and declared that everyone must 
decide for himself how much emphasis he 
shall place upon each of these. They may 
be contrasted from the standpoint of aims, 
of processes, and the course of study. In 
the more formal view education is regarded 
primarily as a preparation for the future 
rather than for the needs of the present. 
The progressive tends to regard the school 
as an epitome of present-day social life at 
its best and therefore a place for the child 
to work and play. Interpreting the word 
in a broad sense, the business of the school 
is to meet as fully as possible the child’s 
present needs. This means emphasis up- 
on habits and ideals as contrasted with 
mere knowledge and mere skill. As far as 
possible children are to be self-directed 
rather than compelled by others. Real- 
ized experience is to be substituted for mere 
information recited from books. Instead 
of topics as units of study we shall have 
enterprises tending to unify rather than 
split up the child’s experience. A course 
of study will be thought of then rather as a 
series of selected opportunities for partic- 
ipation in best aspects of social life than 
merely as a series of logical formulations 
of adult knowledge. 

The following were elected to the Board 
of Directors by the Conference at its meet- 
ing on Tuesday: Miss Margaret Madden, 
Miss Mary E. Pennell, Professor F. M. 
McMurry, Mr. W. F. Tidyman, and Miss 
Mabel E. Simpson. The following day, in 
accordance with the constitution, the new 
Board of Directors chose the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
William H. Kilpatrick; Vice-President, 
Katharine Hamilton; member of Execu- 
tive Committee, Bessie Bacon Goodrich. 

The Board voted to hold next year one 
or more discussion meetings open only to 
members. It also authorized the Secretary 


to codperate with certain other organiza- 
tions in joint meetings to be held in con- 
nection with the National Education Asso- 
ciation convention in Oakland and San 
Francisco in July, 1923. 

The Secretary-Treasurer submitted the 
following financial report, which was ac- 
cepted by the Board of Directors: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


March 1, 1922 to March 1, 1923 


Receipts 
Balance on hand.......... $185.36 
Memberships............. 1,690.20 
Single copies of JOURNAL.... 129.65 
Sample Projects.......... 95.08 
Refund on postage........ 4.34 
TOR bears seinen 5:5, $2,104.63 


Disbursements 
World Book Company..... 


$1,226.05 





PNM entre hase Saacgarhshuarie?s 60.19 

Printing and supplies...... 148.47 

Clerical services........... 326.00 

Miscellaneous............ 57.99 
RE ere 1,818.70 

[nL ee are $285.93 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association attracted more than six thou- 
sand persons to Cleveland for the week 
beginning Sunday, February 25. Indeed 
certain affiliated organizations began their 
work as early as Friday of the week pre- 
ceding. 

The winter educational meeting of 
America has grown to such proportions 
that there is no possibility of giving an ade- 
quate account of it in the space at the com- 
mand of a single periodical. There is, 
first of all, the Department itself, with a 
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paid membership of more than 1500, some 
thirteen societies meeting as guests of the 
Department, and a large number of other 
organizations which convene at the same 
time and place, though receiving no official 
recognition. Some of these subordinate 
societies had programs of absorbing interest 
and drew very large audiences. For ex- 
ample, the National Society for the Study 
of Education at its meeting on ‘‘The Re- 
organization of the Curriculum in the Social 
Studies” had an attendance of more than 
a thousand. 

The Department of Superintendence is 
in process of developing a well-knit body 
with definite purposes and plans of work. 
One of the most significant steps taken at 
the Cleveland meeting was the formation 
of a committee to prepare a Year Bock 
containing the statistics most needed by 
school superintendents in meeting their 
local problems. For this purpose a fund 
will be collected and experts employed to 
gather information, collate it, and send it 
out. Coming as this does upon the heels of 
a department of research in the N. E. A. 
office at Washington, it indicates a strong 
trend toward scientific study of school prob- 
lems. In order to maintain the balance, 
however, the N. E. A. will do well to shift 
the emphasis of its bureau from what might 
be called the externals of education to the 
really vital matters of method and courses 
of study. 

This is the meaning, apparently, of the 
announcement by President W. B. Owen of 
a commission on the American Program of 
Education. This commission will represent 
all of the important educational forces of 
the country and will undertake thorough, 
systematic investigation to provide a well 
coérdinated scheme from the kinder- 
garten through the college. Nothing so 
sweeping has hitherto been attempted, and 
great interest will be attached to the choice 
of personnel. No announcement of mem- 
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bers of the commission has as yet been 
made. 

Much space was given in the Cleveland 
papers to the plans for an International 
Conference on Education to be held in con- 
nection with the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Oakland and San Francisco. 
Superintendent Thomas of Maine, chairman 
of the committee, announces that several 
hundred persons from foreign countries 
will attend the conference. The audito- 
rium in San Francisco has been set aside 
for its use and very elaborate plans are be- 
ing made for a series of pageants, music fes- 
tivals and other means of making the con- 
ference a success. The main theme will be 
the present status of education in the va- 
rious countries, the problems that are press- 
ing for solution, and the forward steps which 
are about to be taken. It is expected that 
summaries will be made of the statements 
by the various delegates and the whole 
published for general distribution. The 
first session of the conference will be held 
on Thursday, June 28. Inquiries for furth- 
er information should be addressed to Sup- 
erintendent A. O. Thomas, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


A SUPERVISORS’ FORUM OF LINCOLN, 
NEBRASKA 


Through the kindness of Miss Alice Han- 
thorn we are able to report a typical pro- 
gram of the Supervisors’ Forum of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Other similar notices of activity 
in this field will be welcome. 


January 4, 1923. 
To Members of the Supervisory Forum: 


NEXT MEETING 


January 15, 3 o'clock 


I. “Improvement of Teachers in Service,” 
underlying theme. 

(Here are some of the points that came 

up as the committee studied this theme: 

illustrative lessons; visiting days; courses 





of study; extension study; professional 
reading; equipment; home and _ school 
contacts; child study ; codperation ; teacher 
conferences.) 


II. “Teacher Conferences, Individual and 
Group,” is the topic for January 15. 

(Inasmuch as Superintendent Lefler has 
asked, in a recent bulletin, that con- 
ferences with new teachers be held soon, 
the committee felt that a thorough dis- 
cussion of this point would be a timely 
topic of common interest. The following 
questions are suggested as a guide for the 
meeting.) 

1. What are the principles that should be 
observed in planning for and conduct- 
ing individual conferences? Group 
conferences? 


2. How may such conferences be made most 
helpful? 

3. When and under what environment 
should conferences be held? 


4. What is the purpose of individual con- 
ferences as contrasted with group 
conferences? 


5. What place does an individual con- 
ference fill in the whole problem of 
teacher training? Answer for group 
conference. 


III. Program. The following program has been 
arranged for January 15 to set the prob- 
lem before us: 


1. ‘My Experience in Group and Individual 
Conferences on Teaching Rating,” 


Wiss SHONEA. ... . 060.0000 8 minutes 
Leader of discussion, Mr. Ferguson 
4 minutes 


2. ‘The Problems I Meet with in Teacher 
Conferences,’’ Miss Hanthorn 
8 minutes 
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Leader of discussion, Mr. Johnson 
4 minutes 
3. ‘Getting the Viewpoint Across to the 
Teacher,’ Miss Towne... .8 minutes 
Leader of discussion, Miss Hoagland 
4 minutes 
4. ‘How a Supervisor Should Check Her- 
self as a Leader of Conferences,” 


WN IR ss 5 5 ose ehesarersi 8 minutes 
Leader of discussion, Mr. Curfman 

4 minutes 

5. Open discussion............ 10 minutes 


6. “Conclusions,” Superintendent Lefler 


“ 


IV. References — for those who want to “plug 
up.” 
1. Common Sense in School Supervision, 
pages 121-130; 146-153. 
. Supervision and the Improvement of 
Teaching, Chapter 17. 
3. The Classroom Teacher, Chapter 3. 
4. Public School Administration, Chapters 
13 and 15. 
. “A Self-scoring Card for Supervisors,” 
K. T. Cranor, Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, February, 1921. 


to 


on 


6. “Vision and Supervision,” by Rowena 
Keith Keyes, Journal of Educational 
Method, May, 1922. 

7. “Supervision from the Teachers’ View- 
point,” by J. Cayce Morrison, Journal 
of Educational Method, December, 

1921. 

8. “Supervision without a Supervisor,” 
Thomas W. Gosling, Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, April, 1922. 


These books and magazines may be found in 
the teachers’ library, in Mr. Goodrich’s office or in 
Mr. Curfman’s office. 

Cordially, 
CLARA SLADE, Sec’y. 
OttviaA Pounp, Pres. 
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TWO OF THE BEST BOOKS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEASUREMENTS 

Development in the field of educational 
measurements is very rapid. One index 
of this development is the number of new 
books appearing. Inevitably some of 
these books are better than others. Au- 
thors are still writing and publishers are 
still printing books on educational meas- 
urements which show specifically how to 
give tests and how to score them. Some 
show how to represent scores by tables and 
graphs; a few show the significance of scores 
as guides to better classroom teaching; but 
most leave the student with a knowledge of 
how to get scores without telling him what 
to do with them. Such books and such a 
procedure as the majority of books on ed- 
ucational measurements represent can no 
longer be justified. To follow them is to 
continue to regard educational measure- 
ments as a means of furthering a “‘favorite 
indoor sport” indulged in chiefly by so- 
called educational investigators. 

The better type of books regard educa- 
tional measurements as a new tool, the use 
of which has large promise in improving 
teaching. Typical of these better books 
are those by McCall! and the Presseys.? 

The Pressey book is entitled An Intro- 
duction to the Use of Standard Tests. As the 
title indicates, this book is for beginners. 
Any teacher or superintendent with a fair 
acquaintance with educational psychology 
can use this book with profit. As its sub- 
title states, the book is ‘‘a brief manual on 
the use of tests, in both ability and achieve- 
ment of school subjects.’’ This means that 
both educational or progress tests, as such, 


1 How to Measure in Education. By Wm. A. McCall. 
2 Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. 


and intelligence or ability tests are consid- 
ered. Teachers and supervisors of elemen- 
tary schools will note that most of the 
Presseys’ points are illustrated in terms of 
grade school subjects and school problems. 
However, teachers and principals of high 
schools will find an excellent chapter de- 
voted specifically to measurements in the 
high-school subjects and all the principles 
developed throughout the book are appli- 
cable equally to high school and to grade 
problems. 

This book should find large use in read- 
ing circles, teachers’ conferences, etc., as 
well as in normal schools and schools of 
education. Educational measurements can 
render full service only as they become help- 
ful in actual teaching. They can become 
helpful only as they are made available to 
classroom teachers. The latter are natu- 
rally timid in utilizing these new tools. 
They need encouragement and guidance. 
Even under the best of conditions some mis- 
takes are sure to be made, but this possible 
danger should no longer restrict the use of 
educational tests and scales to mere meas- 
urements. The results of measurements 
should be incorporated into the teaching 
process. The Pressey book is very helpful 
in this respect. 

The McCall book is one for the advanced 
worker. It presupposes a general acquaint- 
ance with the field of measurements, both 
with respect to the progress or educational 
tests and to the intelligence tests. This 
does not mean that McCall’s book is a hard 
one to read. Indeed, Professor McCall is 
markedly happy in his English and he has 
taken great pains to state his points clearly. 


Macmillan Co. 
By S. L. and L. E. Pressey. 


World Book Co. 
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The book is also amply illustrated by dia- 
grams and tables. Besides a thorough con- 
sideration of how to measure and how to 
utilize the results of measurements, Dr. 
McCall has several chapters on how to 
construct and standardize tests. Another 
part of his book gives the best help known 
to the writer on tabular, graphic, and 
statistical methods. The treatment of 
statistical methods is sufficiently distinc- 
tive to give the book a place for itself. 

Of special interest, outside the general 
tun of standardized tests and scales, is 
Professor McCall’s treatment of the Use 
of Informal Examinations. Here will be 
found a very helpful consideration of the 
true-false examination, a device which bids 
fair to increase greatly the efficiency of ex- 
aminations and to reduce notably the rcu- 
tine drudgery of scoring papers. 

Such books as those of McCall and the 
Presseys represent essential steps toward 
the best use of measurements. This best 
use of measurements is their incorporation 
into the best learning process. The best 
known learning process is found in the 
project. Measurements must then be sub- 
ordinated to projects. They must be in- 
corporated into projects. To do less is to 
leave them in their present hit-or-miss 
state and to increase the present lamen- 
table degree of formalism in school work. 
Whatever is not consciously vitalized is 
either random or formal. We already 
have too much of both. The books here 
reviewed do not vitalize measurements. 
They only locate measurements inside the 
work of the respective subjects. This is 
a long way better than locating them in- 
side the superintendent’s office; but another 
long way is locating them inside the vi- 
talized learning process. 

C. W. STONE, 
School of Education, 
State College of Washington. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ANOTHER TEXTBOOK SCORE -CARD 


Supervisors and teachers will be inter- 
ested in a new score card for the judgment 
of textbooks which has been prepared by 
Superintendent H. N. Otis of Willoughby, 
Ohio. As reported in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research for February, this score 
card contains the following main heads: 
Local Adaptability, Subject Matter, Ar- 
rangement and Organization, Aids to In- 
struction and Study, Mechanical Features, 
Special Features. Each of these main 
heads is subdivided and the sub-topics are 
evaluated, the total score being 1,000. 
The plan is sufficiently detailed to be 
highly suggestive, whether the reader can 
accept Mr. Otis’s judgment as to emphasis 
or not. 


THE SOCIALIZED SCHOOL 


A series of important articles on the so- 
cialization of the school are being con- 
tributed to the Journal of Education by 
Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, 
California. The second installment, ap- 
pearing in the number for February 22, 
is entitled ‘‘Essentials of the Socialized 
School.” The writer distinguishes in 
meaning three words in common use, 
namely, socialized, democratized, Ameri- 
canized. The term ‘‘Americanized’’ is 
more restricted in its application than either 
of the others, the term ‘‘democratized”’ 
less so, and “‘socialized”’ least of all. In 
order to socialize a school there must be a 
body of definite objectives, appropriate 
materials with which to realize them, 
suitable equipment, proper standards, the 
right methods of working, and the actual 
attainment of adequate results. The 
whole is to be judged from the standpoint 
of the economy with which it works. 
Succeeding chapters in this series will 
develop in concrete detail each of these 
essentials. 
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SOCIAL PURPOSES IN EDUCATION 


An address on ‘Social Purposes in Ed- 
ucation,’’ by Professor John Dewey, has 
been published in the January number of 
the General Science Quarterly. Speaking 
before the State Conference of Normal 
School Instructors at Bridgewater, Pro- 
fessor Dewey called attention to three 
phases of social aim in education. The 
first is to develop capacity for citizenship 
under the new 
that are developing in our time. Educa- 
tion for citizenship means something quite 
different now from what it did earlier. 
Though it is a delicate matter, teachers of 
civics, American history, and geography 
must attempt to deal with current problems. 
The second aim has to do with industry. 
Many of our young people are obliged to go 
out into industry at an early age and are 
confined to very mechanical processes. 
We must not only prepare them for work 
but also for a constructive contribution to 
industry. The third point has to do with 
the use of leisure. Too many of our people 
are concerned at present merely with having 
a good time. They must learn how to enjoy 
themselves in the truest and best way. To 
these three aspects of the educational aims 
—the political, industrial, and the avoca- 
tional—students should earnestly devote 
themselves. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


Everyone is interested in the improve- 
ment of college teaching, since this in a 
sense lies at the base of improvement all 
along the line. Professor W. W. Charters, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, reports in School Life for 
January the results of an investigation 
which has been carried on at that institution 
for the past three years. This consisted 
primarily in the organization of a seminar 
for the teaching of methods. Since a more 
extensive literature on the subject was 


and difficult conditions, 
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available, the idea of “job analysis” was 
adopted and the difficulties of the work 
analyzed. Young teachers were sent to 
interview those of wider experience in order 
to secure help with their problems. Gradu- 
ally a fund of experience has been acquired. 
Professor Charters thinks that the college 
“ethics” which forbids instructors visiting 
each other’s classes should be discarded. 
He thinks also that the personality of young 
teachers can definitely be improved, and 
suggests methods of doing this. 


TEACHING AMERICANISM IN A GREAT CITY 


As everybody knows, the city of Detroit 
has had an enormous increase in population 
in recent years. Mariy of the newcomers 
have arrived from foreign lands and the 
task of assimilating them has been stupen- 
dous. The Detroit educational forces, 
however, have risen to the emergency and 
organized effective means of dealing with 
the problem. How this has been done is 
explained clearly and at length in American 
Education for January by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mr. Frank Cody. He urges 
a broad view to take in natives as well as 
foreigners, deplores the colonization so 
commonly observed, is opposed to compul- 
sion, and favors an educational program 
under the direction of a representative com- 
mittee of citizens. In Detroit three points 
of attack have been singled out, namely, 
foreign-language-speaking children of the 
recent immigrant, the adult foreigner, and 
foreign women in special classes. During 
1921-22 nearly 12,000 persons were en- 
rolled in various day and evening courses 
provided for foreigners. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Alaska, the American Northland. By Isabel 
A.Gilman. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1923. Pp. 343. 

Presented as an eye-witness account by a family 


making a journey through Alaska. Concrete and 
well illustrated. 
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We and Our Government. By Jeremiah W. 
Jenks and Rufus D. Smith. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1922. Pp. 223. Illus. 

A new treatment of civics. About half the 
space in the book is given up to pictures, which are 
accompanied with well-written legends, after the 
manner of the ‘‘ movies.” 

Business Geography. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington and Frank E. Williams. With the 
coéperation of Robert M. Brown and 
Lenox E. Chass. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1922. Pp. x+482. 

A very complete and scholarly work for high 
school students. The organization is of course 
topical. 

Samuel Train Dutton — A Biography. By 
Charles H. Levermore. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xii+280. 
Illus. 

Educators and publicists alike will welcome 
this account of a great leader. 

World Progress. By Willis Mason West. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. Pp. xx+ 
670+47. Illus. and maps. $2.00. 

A one-volume course in European history, with 
extremely good maps and illustrations. A very 
attractive book. 

A Short History of Modern Peoples (Part II 
of World Progress). By Willis Mason 
West. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. 
Pp. 340. $1.50. 


A Minimum Course in Rhetoric. By Henry 
C. Edgar. New York: Century Co., 
1922. Pp. xii+450. 

A high school text in which the major portion 

of the space is given up to exercises. Distinctly a 

practice book. 

Producing Amateur Entertainments. Varied 
Stunts and Other Numbers with Program 
Plans and Directions. By Helen Ferris. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 
Pp. xvi+266. Illus. 

A welcome addition to the list of books really 


helpful to amateur fun-makers, especially older boys 
and girls. 


A School in Action. Data on Children, 
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Artists, and Teachers. A Symposium. 
With Introduction by F. M. McMurry. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xvi+344. $2.50. 

The story of the work of the Bird School, a 
voluntary summer school for young children, in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. The teachers are 
all creative artists. 

Purposeful Handwork. By JaneW. McKee. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 
xiv+108. Illus. 

Descriptions of ‘projects’ 
first-grade schoolroom. 


possible in any 


The Teaching of General Science. By W.L. 
Eikenberry. University of Chicago Press, 
1922. Pp. xiv+169. 

A brief treatise by one of the pioneers in this 
field. Excellent bibliographies. 

Junior High School Writing Vocabularies. 
By W. Franklin Jones. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Co., 1922. Pp. 150. 

A well-arranged spelling book for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades by the author of the 
Spelling Demons. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Educa- 
tional Measurements. By Walter S. 
Monroe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. Pp. xxiii+364. $2.00. 

A textbook for the critical study of educational 
tests by advanced college students. 
Fundamentals of Educational Measurement. 

With the elements of statistical method. 
By Chester A. Gregory. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xvii+382. 

An attempt to introduce the subject of meas- 
urements to teachers so as to avoid both over- 
technicality and failure to make the educational 
uses of measurements quite clear. The bibliogra- 
phies cover a wide range. 

Roget's International Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Revised by C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. 

A thoroughgoing reconstruction of this well- 
known standard work. The topical arrangement 


and index guide make the material easily accessible. 
In handy volume format. 
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Around the World with the Children. An 
Introduction to Geography. By Frank 
G. Carpenter. Rev. ed. New York: 
American Book Co., 1921. Pp. x+134. 
Illus. 

A personally conducted trip to see how people 
live in many lands. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 8. 
Study Outlines and Easy Reference Fact- 
Index. Chicago: F. E. Compten & Co., 
1922. Pp. 570. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Report of the Surveys of the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Books I-IV. Pub- 
lished by the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1720 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 1922. 

Silent Reading: A Study of the Various 
Types. By Charles H. Judd and Guy T. 
Buswell. University of Chicago Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph, No. 
23, November, 1922. 

The Status of County Teachers’ Institutes in 
Pennsylvania. By Carmon Ross. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1922. 

The Improvement of Speed and Accuracy in 
Typewriting. By Roy E. Hoke. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 7. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1922. 75 cents. 

The Stone Series of Narrative-Reading 
Tests for Measuring Rate and Compre- 
hension, Grades III to IX. ,By Clarence 
R. Stone and Annette Buehrmann. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1922. 

Objective Evidences of Leadership. A Scale 
for Grading the High School Teacher of 
Five or More Years’ Experience. By 
Florance K. Robertson, 2363 Thirtieth 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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History and Civics. Course of Study 
Monographs, Elementary Schools, No. 
6. Berkeley, Cal., 1922. 


English, History, Science, Mathematics, For- 
eign Languages. Course of Study Mono- 
graphs, Junior High Schools, No. 1. 
Berkeley, Cal., 1922. 

The Teaching of High School English. 
Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 
3, Sept., 1921. Issued by State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year ended June 30, 1922. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1922. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletins, 1922: Supervision of 
Rural Schools, by Katherine M. Cook; 
No. 10. High-School Buildings and 
Grounds; No. 23. Higher Education in 
Australia and New Zealand, by Charles F. 
Thwing; No. 25. Statistics of Agricultu- 
ral and Mechanical Colleges for 1919 and 
1920, by Walton C. John; No. 27. Statis- 
tics of Universities, Colleges, and Profes- 
sional Schools, 1919-1920; No. 28. Uni- 
versity Summer Schools, by James C. 
Egbert; No. 31. A Program of Education 
in Accident Prevention, with Methods and 
Results, by E. George Payne; No. 32. 
Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions to September 1, 1922; No. 33. Mal- 
nutrition and School Feeding, by John C. 
Gebhart; No. 37. Educational Boards 
and Foundations, 1920-1922, by Henry R. 
Evans; No. 38. State Policies in Public 
School Finance, by Fletcher H. Swift; 
No. 6. Philanthropy in the History of 
American Higher Education, by Jesse B. 
Sears; No. 26. Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1919-20, by Florence DuBois 
and H. R. Bonner; No. 29. Accredited 
Higher Institutions, by George F. Zook; 
No. 30. 














The Thorndike -McCall A SCALE FOR TESTING AND 


READING SCALE TEACHING SILENT READING 


Special Features 


1. The scale has ten equivalent and interchangeable forms, including the original Thorndike 
Reading Scale Alpha 2 as one of these forms. No other scale for measuring achievement in any 
school subject has more than four such forms. 











2. The scale is both a teaching and a testing instrument. Ten forms have been prepared in 
order that a teacher may test her pupils once each month during the school year. Experiment 
has proved that such procedure greatly stimulates improvement in pupils’ work. 


3. For each form of the scale a set of simple directions has been prepared which any conscientious 
teacher can easily follow. 


4. This scale yields a scale score for each pupil and for each class. The method of computing 
the pupil's score and the class score has been greatly simplified. The pupil's scale score is found 
immediately from the total number of questions answered correctly. The class score is merely 
the arithmetic mean of the pupil scores. 


5. The method of constructing the scale was rather novel, and it combined the best features of 
educational-scale and intelligence-scale construction. 


$2.00 per hundred including all accessory materials. Special 
rates on orders for four or more forms. Transportation extra 





Published by - - - - BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIversity, New York City 




















For INTELLIGENCE SURVEY use 


The Myers Mental Measure 


It gives Every Child a Chance. 
It is a Non-Language Test. 
It is a Single Continuous Scale for 
All Grades and Ages. 


66 GI | JF y én 9 MEASURING MINDS: 
AN EXAMINER'S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 





By 
CAROLINE E. Myers and Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 
PAS : E Head of Department of Psychology, 
Cleveland School of Education 
Answers This Question Sn Lanene, tO8e 
ee th ———————— 
Can we secure a paste that ee ene 
eliminates mussy mixing with Form 2 of THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 
water; sticks tight; dries fast; To alternate with the first form 
always stays creamy and can a4 
be bought at an economical A PANTOMIME GROUP 
saving? INTELLIGENCE TEST 


All Pictures — Given Without Language 


Send toc for a full size Tube Designed for Kindergarten to Grade Six in districts where 





and prove the answers for there are many foreign children. Also for foreign-speaking 
you rself adults in schools and factories. No knowledge of spoken 
i English is necessary. 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. NEWSON & COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio Publishers 
Address Dept. 114, please 73 Fifth Ave. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 





























